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Preface 

T he purpose of this book is to restore Ibsen to his back- 
ground, and thereby to reveal his true proportions. A 
better scholar than myself is needed for the task, but I hope 
that what I have written will help the common reader to 
understand an artist whose greatness has of recent years been 
increasingly appreciated but who is as yet somewhat scantily 
furnished with critical apparatus in English, and much in 
need of retranslation. 

A picture book of Norway is still, in my opinion, the best 
Companion of Ibsen Studies. The reader should banish from 
his mind the whiskered old gentleman of the portraits, and 
call up instead the tides foaming round the skerries, or the 
little wooden houses in the mountains. 

In quoting Ibsen's poetry I have cited the Norse in foot- 
notes to give readers, if possible, some glimpse of its power ; 
but I thought it would be tedious to continue to quote a 
language unfamiliar to many, and have therefore omitted 
the originals of the prose passages, Tliis does not imply 
that the prose loses any less in translations than the verse. 
I have translated “ du ” as thou," in spite of its oddity to 
the Southern ear, since the usage is so significant. Except in 
the proper names Haakon and Kierkegaard, where the modern 
form is familiar to Englishmen, I have retained the old form 
of long a. 

My thanks are due to my Norwegian friends, especially 
to Professor A. H. Winsnes, of the University of Oslo, for 
his kindness in reading the manuscript. The book was 
written during the intervals of war work in London, where 
many of Ibsen's countrymen shared the night watches with 
me, and on one occasion rescued me and my manuscript 
from the debris of a flying bomb. To those friendships I 
would dedicate this book, and especially, remembering those 
of the Kongehge Norske Marine, “ til de beste." 

, , M. C. BRADBROOK 

Cambridge 
August, 1946 
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chapter One 

THE MAKING OF AN ARTIST 

Ibsen and the Ibsenites — Ibsen and the Norwegians 
The Norse Inheritance 

“ T TE who would know me fully must know Norway.” 

JLjLSo said Ibsen to a German who could not understand 
Rosmersholtn. Yet no great writer of that age has been 
more cut off from his background and his own early history 
than Ibsen. Singleminded devotion to his art fashioned a life 
that, because it is largely uneventful, has been thought without 
significance. His command of the theatrical ^ has given him 
an international fame which is partly independent of the lan- 
guage of the plays, and this has made for wide recognition; 
but imperfect knowledge. The feeblest translation could not 
disguise that A Doll’s House is structurally weU-built and as 
good theatre as Charleys Aunt ; this is not altogether a happy 
thing for Ibsen. A knowledge of his country, his background, 
above all of his writings in the original, brings up as many 
unsuspected colours as the cleaning of an Old Master. The 
work is not only seen more clearly, but it is seen to be 
different. 

After the age of Ibsenism, which in England was the ’nine- 
ties, came the reaction. “ The drama, like the symphony, 
does not teach or prove anything,” wrote Synge. ” Analysts 
with their problems and teachers with their systems, are soon 
as old-fashioned as the pharmacopoeia of Galen — look at Ibsen 

^ Purely as a theatrical, as distinct from a dramatic, artist Ibsen offers the 
actors more than Shakespeare. Hjalmer Ekdal or Hedda Gabler as parts 
are more fully within the scope of a great actor than Falstaff or Cleopatra, 
where the interpretation must always be partial. And though an actor may 
prefer that his reach should exceed his grasp, and attack Hamlet rather than 
achieve Rosmer, the theatregoer will derive a satisfaction from having 
absorbed Ibsen in a performance which no performance of Shakespeare can 
give. 
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2 IBSEN THE NORWEGIAN 

and the Germans . . and, with Huxley and Tindall and 
Bastien-Lepage, Ibsen’s name was anathema among “ com- 
panions of the Cheshire Cheese”. 

This reaction is long since dead, but it is still too common 
to think of Ibsen as the Restoration thought of Shakespeare 
— ^indubitably a genius but how deplorably outmoded ! To 
see Ibsen merely as the precursor of Shaw and Brieux when 
he was also the precursor of Strindberg and Tchekov * is to 
retain at this late date the false perspective of his contem- 
porary critics and admirers. His contemporaries found the 
true Ibsen in the plays of his middle period, and slurred or 
depreciated his other work. Hence a generation which 
abandoned naturalism most unwisely abandoned Ibsen, for- 
getting that his early reputation was based on a very small 
proportion of his work, although the conflicts which he pro- 
voked made it the duty of all true Ibsenites to cherish, modify, 
and utilize even his least doctrinaire productions. 

In so far as Ibsen has a constant theme, it is the destructive 
power of genius. The biological determinism of Ghosts and 
The Wild Duck, the social preoccupations of A Doll's House 
and Rosmersholm do not mean that Ibsen’s true place is in the 
army headed by John Stuart Mill and brought up by H. G. 
Wells. Of course, Ibsen had twinges of the hopes and fears 
which were common to his age, but his more constant pre- 
occupation was the spiritual conflict which is bom of the 
vitality of Brand, Nora or Solness, which brings dislocation 
and ruin on the life of their nearest. The troll in all of them 
gives them power, and denies them peace. All, like Emily 
Bronte’s Heathchff, are bom to dominate and blindly to 
destroy even where they most love, as much by their own 
superabundant power as by untoward circumstance. If Ibsen 
saw mankind as the victim of fate, it was not merely as the 
potential victim of syphilis, like Osvald, but as the i^eritor 
of “ the thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to 

1 Preface to The Tinker*s Wedding, 1907. Synge forgot that Ibsen wrote 
Peer Gynt. 

* “ You know Ibsen is my favourite author,” Tchekov to A. S. Vishnevsky 
(Letters, tr. Garnett, p. 495). 
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THE MAKING OF AN ARTIST 
What a towering mount of sin 
Rises from one small word : To be ^ 

Original sin has seldom had a more Calvinistic interpretation 
than it received in Brand. 

Ibsen’s most naturaUstic studies transcend the science of his 
day. Dr. Wangel’s treatment of his wife’s neurosis might 
have been learnt from a psycho-analyst but would have been 
somewhat in advance of the textbook therapy of the time.* 
Gunhild Borkman would fit into a case book that should also 
include D. H. Lawrence’s Mrs. Morel. Nor was Ibsen 
averse from drawing from the life. But the root of his 
greatest plays remains a poetic unity, a single vision, even 
when they are not written in verse. Bygmester Solness was 
crystallized out in eight lines of verse ; a vision of “ the burnt- 
out pair ”, Solness and Aline, sitting in the rubble of his 
“burnt-out faith” and her “burnt-out joy” cannot be 
reduced to a tract on the New Woman with some observa- 
tions on the power of natural hypnosis. 

Two facts need not only to be accepted but to be grasped 
before Ibsen can be fully known : that he was, all his life, a 
poet and a Norwegian, that he wrote in a language not gener- 
ally known or easy to translate and set his plays in the least 
known country of Western Europe. Professor Halvdan 
Koht, the greatest living student of Ibsen, opens his Life with 
these words : 

Henrik Ibsen was a poet. 

This would seem self-evident ; yet it may be useful and even 
necessary to establish the fact definitely from the beginning. 
Too many have attempted to make him a tliinker or a philo- 
sopher, a social critic or social reformer. He himself was fully 
conscious that his genius was that of the creative artist and he 
desired to be not merely an artist first and foremost, but wholly 
and in all things an artist. He once expressed in a single word 

1 Huilket skyldberg der sig hojner 
fra det Ulle ord: at leve, 

* Halvdan Koht says revivals of this play in the ^twenties were much more 
successful than the origmal production (Life, II, p. 248), and more recent 
revivals in this country have also succeeded. 

B 



4 IBSEN THE NORWEGIAN 

the meaning of poetic art. To a young man who himself 
dreamed of becoming a poet, he said : “ To be a poet is to 
see, ^ 

Koht goes on to describe Ibsen’s struggle to see, to embody 
ill images, and how it necessarily involved a measure of self- 
dissection. The experience which is embodied must have 
been directly “ lived through ” and creation was not easy for 
Ibsen. He was acutely, ‘‘even morbidly”, sensitive to the 
movement of life about him. “ Almost unconsciously he 
sensed the thoughts that were in the air.” * But he did not 
build his plays spontaneously upon this sensitive appreciation. 
He struggled to transmute it. There was distinct separation 
of the man who suffered and the mind which created. 

The legendary picture of Ibsen docs not suggest delicate and 
vulnerable sensibility. Formidable, irascible Herr Doktor 
Ibsen in his frock coat and silk hat, keeping even his family 
shut out from his writing, regulating his life by clockwork, 
jealously collecting decorations and orders, protecting his 
copyright and balancing his investments, is not a poetic 
figure. And yet his latest works most clearly of all 

were born of spiritual need and principally bear witness to the 
drama within his own soul. . . . Many things which at that 
time seemed involved and enigmatic find a direct and natural 
explanation when one sees them in relation to the spiritual 
life of Ibsen himself.® 

His early life supplies the clue. The cruel struggle of his 
first thirty-eight years, embittered by poverty, contempt and 
crossed friendship, had hardened the stony mask upon him. 
Not even Kierkegaard masked himself more completely than 
Ibsen. The thoughts that still in old age ‘‘ went through him 
like a spear ” were of his early failures ; and in that early 
story, far more important than his relations to any individud 
were his relations to his country. He had longed to speak 
for Norway, he had thought in terms of Norway’s freedom, 
and hoped to become a great national poet. His rejection by 

^Koht, I, p. I. 

* Sec Ibsen’s own words, below, p. is, and ch. 3, p.82. 

® Koht, 11 , p, 310. 
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his own people led to a kind of spiritual excision, and yet 
always, and most distinctively in the last plays, the tone and 
temper are Norwegian. 


2 

Ibsen’s early life was restricted and unliappy. He was the 
child of a man who had sunk from being a prominent figure 
in his litde town to poverty and seclusion. The family liid 
their necessities in a small farm outside Skicn, which was all 
that remained to them of a comfortable property ; their rich 
relations turned aside. At sixteen Ibsen was sent to an even 
smaller coastal town as an apothecary’s apprentice. He spent 
six years in wretched isolation, despised by the local gentry 
and in his turn despising and lampooning them, living in a 
small boisterous circle of callow literary youths. His family 
was henceforth cut out of his life. He neither corresponded 
with nor recognized any of them, save Hedvig, his little 
sister. The ruthlessness which cut him off from his family 
was later to cut him off from Norway, and for the same 
reason — ^wounded pride and the need for detachment. 

In Oslo and later in Bergen, Ibsen struggled desperately to 
live by his pen. In Oslo he often went hungry. Later, at 
Bergen, he earned about 30s. a week as “ Theatre Director ” 
at Ole Bull’s National Theatre. As a producer he was too 
shy and timid to correct the actors, and he seldom opened his 
mouth at rehearsals ; but he worked conscientiously as stage 
manager, plotting out the sets and arranging for the scenery 
and properties. Except The Feast at Solhoug, his own plays, 
were all complete failures, and he had the mortification of 
seeing others, especially his friend Bjomson, winning rapid 
success and fame. In controversy he was crushingly snubbed 
by the local celebrities. 

Yet Ibsen was not a recluse. He enjoyed students’ parties 
and the liveliness of mental swordplay. He had more than 
one ardent love affair before he wedded Susannah Thoresen, 
and he had a cause to fight for. All his dramas are based on 
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the medieval past, when Norway had been free, the time to 
which the patriots looked back for inspiration. One is based 
on ballad style, another on the sagas — ^in somewhat Danish 
and doctored form.^ The mere existence of the National 
Theatre was part of the struggle. The strong propagandist 
bent in all his early work is not generally recognized but it 
culminates in the early masterpiece Kingmdking, a play which 
means far more to Norwegians than to the outside world.® 
Ibsen’s main work in these years, however, was not dramatic 
but poetic. He was a popular “ festival poet”, and poured 
out exhortations to his countrymen on national politics, 
which were well-received but unremuncrative. 

All his hard work and enthusiasm came to nothing, however. 
The theatre in Oslo, to which he transferred, failed, and was 
obliged to close. He was refused a Poet’s Stipend. The 
first play in which he found himself. Loves Comedy, raised a 
storm by its views on marriage, and the clergy. At tins time 
too Ibsen was filled with shame and rage that after pro- 
testations of sympathy, Norway did not join Denmark in 
resisting the Prussian attack on Slesvig-Holsteen. The satirical 
poem Brother In Need is the strongest expression of Ibsen’s 
feelings, but they also found an outlet in Brand. This was the 
deepest disappointment of Ibsen’s life. He never forgave 
Norway. The experience must have been comparable to 
that which so many young writers felt in this country between 
1934 and 1939. 

Throughout these lean years Ibsen was slowly falhng into 
debt, and his little family was almost destitute. He had a 
nervous illness, and in spite of the success of Kingmaking, the 
strain had told on him so severely that he could go on no 
longer. With fyo granted by the Storthing, and some 
private subscriptions collected by friends, he left the country. 
A short time afterwards, his poor household goods were 
seized and sold by a creditor. He passed through Berlin as 
the population were riding the gun carriages and spitting into 
the mouths of the cannon capmred from the Danes at Dybbol, 
and went on to Rome, where after two years of the deepest 
1 See below, p. 23. * See below, p, 23. 



THE MAKING OF AN ARTIST 7 

poverty — ^liis wife and child went short of bread in these 
hard times — ^he won success and security with Brand, 

But by now he was thirty-eight years old. He had 
developed slowly, partly because such was his temperament, 
partly because there was so much spadework to be done on 
the language before he could establish something of a dramatic 
tradition.^ 

That Ibsen “ went into exile — ^his own phrase — at thirty- 
six is no proof that he cared little for Norway : rather it is 
proof how much he cared. The exile is the most significant 
fact in his emotional life, and the early writings help to an 
understanding of this fact. He went out into the desert, as 
the scapegoat bearing the failure of his people : for the artist 
must bear the burden of seeing the implications which his 
countrymen do not see. And he may have felt personal 
shame as well, for, whilst some of his friends volunteered for 
the Danish army, Ibsen lacked the courage for that final step 
and disguised his timidity, as many have since done, by the 
plea that an artist fights with his own weapons. His defiance ; 

17/ be delighted to sink you the Ark ! ^ 
his denunciation ; 

We are sailing with a corpse in the cargo ! ^ 

and the vehemence of his letters, which show that even after 
twenty years the sting of his rejection remained, are proof 
that his disappointment had nearly killed him.^ The wounded 
wild-duck flew south only after it had tried time and time 
again to build a nest in Norway. 

1 See below, pp. 21-22, 

^Jeg laegger tned lyst torpido under Arken ! 

^Jeg tror vi sejler med et Ug i lasien! 

From Til min ven revolutions-takren and Et rimbxev respectively. 

^ “ I often wonder how you can endure life up there I Life there as it 
now appears to me has something unspeakably wearing about it : it wears 
the soul out of one, wears the strength out of one’s wdl ” (Corr , p. 139 ) 
“ [When] I sailed up the fjord I htcrally felt my breast tighten with a sense 
of oppression and famtness. The same thing was true of my stay there : 
I was no longer myself among all those cold and uncomprehending Nor- 
wegian eyes m the wmdows and the streets.” (Corr., p. 386). 
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His wounds were deep in proportion to the strength of his 
feelings, and had he loved Norway less he would have found 
it possible either to forget or to return. As a Scottish or 
Welsh mountaineer may chafe against tlie narrow and intoler- 
ant codes and the hard life of his birthplace, but. if he leaves 
it, will be haunted by memory and drawn home in spite of 
himself, so Ibsen never ceased to think of Norway. He 
associated with Scandinavians, he devoured the Norwegian 
newspapers, and he never acclimatized himself anywhere else. 
From Rome to Naples, to Dresden, to Munich, he wandered 
about for twenty-seven years, living in hired rooms. He 
had no public life and gave himself up entirely to his work, 
maintaimng a close seclusion, though he avidly collected 
honours, trophies, decorations, degrees, any public mark of 
success. “ They were a sort of weapon to him and could 
even serve as a defence of liis spiritual freedom.” ^ They 
proved that if his countrymen did not recognize him, “ there 
was a world elsewhere”. Exile from a small country like 
Norway is more bitter than exile from one great nation to 
another. The Enghshman in France, the Frenchman in 
England, is less cut off from his natural roots because his 
national background is more readily appreciated, and its 
influence can be felt abroad. Exile for Ibsen was not like 
exile for Byron. 

Ibsen had to make a hard choice ; and he chose to be 
solitary in order to be great. He was shy, but too susceptible 
to his friends’ views ; he could not speak out freely in their 
presence, even as he could not speak out to the actors in 
Bergen. He wrote to Brandes : 

Friends are an expensive luxury, and if a man’s entire capital 
is invested in a calling and a mission in life, he cannot afford to 
keep them. The costliness of keeping friends does not lie in 
what one does for tliem, but in what, out of consideration for 
them, one refrains from doing.* 

Ibsen’s sensitive and receptive mind was made more sensi- 
tive by his personal timidity. He admitted that he was 
* Koht, II, p. 77. * Con., p. 183. 
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physically a coward. When the wealthy Herr Holst caught 
the penniless student making love to his daughter Rikke, and 
rushed forward, “ green with rage”, the lover ingloriously 
fled. Ibsen was afraid of dying of cholera, or being killed 
in a street accident, or bitten by a mad dog, and he refused to 
take part in any risky sport ! But if he were not brave face 
to face ”, he had the desperate courage to lead a life of loneli- 
ness in order to be free. At a distance he could endure the 
unmeasured rage which his satire drew down upon him. He 
could even enjoy it, and hit back — on paper. In person, he 
grew only less and less communicative. 

Another reason why Ibsen exiled himself was what he 
called his “ longsightedness ”. His sensitiveness to immediate 
impressions meant that their first effect was overwhelming 
and he needed time to reflect. 

We human beings in the spiritual sense are long-sighted 
creatures ; we sec most clearly at a distance ; the details confuse ; 
we must get away from what we desire to judge ; one describes 
summer best in winter. ^ 

Later, in an address to Norwegian students, Ibsen suggested 
that this process of longsightedness belongs especially to the 
artists.* It was after he left Norway, and after he ceased 
consciously to concentrate oi\ Norwegian national aspirations 
that he wrote his most intensely Norwegian plays. Brandy 
Peer Gynty The League of Youthy and Pillars of Society. The 
first two depend on the atmosphere and quality of life in the 
North, the last two arc faithful pictures of life in Skien and 
Grimstad, studies in small-town politics, filled with portraits 
drawn from life.* Distance alone gave Ibsen the power to 
see. 

Yet gradually a change came over Ibsen^s work, and the 
price of exile was heavy. Love* s Comedy, Peer Gynt, and The 
League of Youth stand alone as genuine examples of comedy. 

libid., p. 193* *Koht, II, pp. 8-9. 

® e.g. Ibsen’s father appears in The League of Youth as Daniel Heire, Stens- 
gird owes something to Ibsen himself, something to Vmjc but more to the 
poet’s friend and benefactor Bjornsoii who was head of the “ Young Party,” 
the nationahst left-wing in Norway. 
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Not merely are they conceived as comedy ; there is a Shake- 
spearean richness and fecundity about them, which, except 
perhaps in An Enemy of the People, docs not appear again. 
The lively wit, the gay rhymes, the happy-go-lucky caprices 
of the plot disappear, as the poetry itself disappears, to be 
replaced by a strict and finely tempered prose — ^not the 
experimental style of the earlier plays but a style precise and 
tooled. The gain was immense ; but something was lost. 
The world gained a dramatist : Norway lost a poet. 

Gone, too, was the gay and Bohemian Ibsen, who drank 
swaggering toasts to tlie confusion of his enemies. The 
ascetic Ibsen emerges, in the plays (“ Brand is myself in my best 
moments ”) and in life — the Ibsen who drove away callers 
with an “ Arbeitsruhe ! who had made his choice to 
sacrifice friends and home. He had foreshadowed this 
renunciation in the poem On the Vidda, and in Love’s Comedy : 
but the effects were not fully seen till later. What the immola- 
tion cost him, he did not himself realize till the very end of his 
life. 

Yet through the plays there begins to run what a psycholo- 
gist might call the Iphigeneia motif— die murder of the 
child. Alf, Olaf, Osvald, Hedvig, are victims whose signifi- 
cance is only fully seen in relation to Solness’s babies, little 
Eyolf and the “ child ” of Irene and Rubek. What had 
been murdered was the childlike part of himself— the fresh 
unreflecting sensuous vitality which feeds the poet. Spon- 
taneity had been deliberately sacrificed for the benefits of dis- 
ciphne and control because Ibsen felt that this was necessary 
for the good of his work. Ibsen, like Rubek, had become 
“ first and foremost an artist ”. The craving for immortality, 
which he had felt from his youth, when he said to Hedvig ; 
“ I wish to see all filings clearly. And then I wish to die,” 
had taken possession of him. He was completely sure of 
himself. When his countrymen criticized Peer Gynt he 
uttered the superb remark : “ It is poetry ; and if it is not, 
then it will be. The conception of poetry in our country 
shall be made to conform to the book.”^ His sacrifice had 
^ Corr., p. 145. 
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turned him into a fighter, and in An Enemy of the People he 
came to terms with Norway — ^the terms of a genius who is 
confident enough to accept and provoke an attack. 

In ten years the majority will, possibly, occupy the point which 
Dr. Stockmann held at the public meeting. Eut during these 
ten years the doctor will not have been standing still. He will 
stdl be at least ten years ahead of the majority.^ 

His anger with Norway gave him the power of the lash : 
his eighteen years’ struggle as a writer drove him to study 
stifled and oppressed lives. The plays of his middle period 
were built out of his own experience, transmuted into imper- 
sonal form. He himself acknowledged that Norway’s 
greatest gift to him had been the gift of suffering and ironically 
he thanked her for it.^ Ibsen was built “ to see much and to 
suffer more” : suffering made of him an artist. His early 
works are full of undirected and unharnessed energy and the 
history of his development is one of concentration, the growth 
of perspective and of the power to select. Pressure of circum- 
stance converted the naively enthusiastic and wildly icono- 
clastic country boy into the ascetic and coldly skilful surgeon 
of abuses. Because his sufferings and disillusion set him 
above the issues of the day, Ibsen could write both for an age 
and for all time, as Dante could write both for Florence and 
for all Christendom. It is indeed with Dante that he can be 
most readily compared in stern self-devotion and uncom- 
promising exposure of deceit and weakness. Some words 
which Yeats wrote of the transforming power of that suffering 
which the Fates imposed on Dante might have been written 
of Ibsen ; though Yeats himself looked upon Ibsen as a kind 
of Antichrist and would not have allowed him even the name 
of artist. 

. . , They have but one purpose, to bring their chosen man 
to the greatest obstacle he may confront without despair. They 
contrived Dante’s banishment and snatched away his Beatrice, 
and thrust Villon into the arms of harlots and sent him to gather 

^ibid., p. 370. *In the poem for die millenary celebrations of 1872. 
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cronies at the foot of the gallows, that Dante and Villon might 
through passion become conjoint to their buried selves, turn all 
to Mask and Image, and so be phantoms in their own eyes. . , . 
Had not Dante and Villon understood that their fate wrecked 
what life could not rebuild, had they lacked their Vision of Evil, 
had they cherished any species of optimism, they could but have 
found a false beauty, or some momentary instinctive beauty, and 
suffered no change at all, or but changed as do the wild creatures, 
or from devil well to devil sick, and so round the clock.^ 

Ibsen’s life was built on tragic isolation : he became more 
and more sealed off from his friends. There was no dramatic 
catastrophe. But his letters gradually became drier and fewer, 
his speeches colder, his silences deeper. In the end there was 
a gulf between him and his wife. ‘‘ They arc two lonely 
people,” wrote his mother-in-law. “Each lives absolutely 
for himself.” It seems that the house of Borkman, in atmos- 
phere at least, is not entirely without relation to the house of 
Ibsen, although we have Ibsen’s word, at an earlier stage, that 
“ My private relations I have never made the direct subject 
of any poetical work.” ^ 

He added that in his earlier life these relations were un- 
important, but that in such poems as The Eider-'Duck and 
Mind' s-Might, which were autobiographical, the suffering was 
there “ because I have been co-responsible in a time which 
buried a glorious thought amid song and feasting”. This 
glorious thought was the “ great kingly thought ” of national 
unity. 

Ibsen went on to say : 

All that I have written this last ten years [i.e. since his exile] 
I have mentally lived through. But no poet lives through any- 
thmg isolated. What he lives through, all his countrymen live 
through together with him. For if that were not so, what would 
establish the bridge of understanding between the producing and 
the receiving mmd? 

^ “ The Trembling of the Veil ”, Autobiographies (Macmillan, 1926), 
pp. 338-9. 

* Speech to the Norwegian Students, 1874 ; Speeches and New Letters^ tr. 
A. KjOidal (Frank Palmer, 1911), pp. 49-50. 
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It must be allowed that while the poet cannot be completely 
isolated in his generation, he himself is at the growing point 
of , the general consciousness : he evokes and clarifies what is 
but half-known. By his exile, Ibsen purchased the power to 
see both himself and others. He was, as he had wished to be, 
quite alone. He did not even maintain any contact with the 
theatre. The production of his plays did not interest him. 
His interest in politics waned. In 1868 he wrote the poem 
To my friend, the Revolutionary Orator, in which he declared 
that revolution was not enough, and proclaimed his belief 
in anarchism ! By 1870-1 the reaction had taken such hold 
of him that he wrote to Brandes : 

Now there is absolutely no reasonable necessity for the 
individual to be a citizen. On the contrary, the state is the curse 
of the individual. . . . The waiter makes the best soldier. . . . 
The state must be abolished ! In that revolution I will take part. 
Undermine the idea of tlie state ; make willingness and spiritual 
kinship the only essentials in the case of a union — ^and you have 
the beginning of a liberty that is of some value. . . 

I have never really had any firm belief in solidarity ; in fact 
I have accepted it only as a kind of traditional dogma. If one 
had the courage to throw it overboard altogether, it is possible 
that one would be rid of the ballast which weighs down one’s 
personality most heavily. There are actually moments when the 
whole history of the world appears to me like one great shipwreck, 
and the only important thing seems to be to save oneself^ 

If Ibsen were blatantly astray with the rest of his generation 
on the subject of the decay of nationalism, the last sentence 
shows that it was no facile optimism which led him on. 

It was despair which had turned him away from his nation- 
alist hopes. It was his sense of the Great Disappointment 
which drove him to introspection and the study of individuals. 

It is often evident to me that there is nothing left in our country 
for anyone gifted with mind and heart to do, but to retreat like 
the wounded deer into the thicket, to die in solitude and silence. 


^ Cerr,, p. 208. 


* ibid,, p. 218. 
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The best thing that could befall our country would be a great 

national disaster. If we could not stand that, we should have 

no right to cxist.^ 

Yet although the strength and independence of his char- 
acters — all that stamps them dramatic and pits them one 
against the other — ^was the creation of his own genius, that 
genius itself sprang from a race of whom it has been said : 
“ Three million different Norwegians, three million different 
opinions His experience of the Great Disappointment is 
behind the choice which confronts his characters — sacrifice or 
self-fulfilment. Each of them, in his several way, has to 
make this choice, and each demonstrates the same conclusion 
— ^tliat an exacted sacrifice is deadly, but a chosen sacrifice is 
required to attain the full stature of Man. The negative and 
positive poles of choice, Nietzsche’s distinction between “ free- 
dom from ...” and “ freedom to . . .” each exert their force 
upon the protagonist, but Nora, Mrs. Alving, Osvald, 
Hjalmer, Hedvig, Rosmer, Rcbekkc, Ellida, Hedda, Lovborg, 
all attain peace when they freely choose the hard alternative — 
or they fail, in so far as they are incapable of choosing it. 

Ibsen’s exaltation of sacrifice springs from his intense 
pleasure in the exercise of the Will.* He himself felt that to 
enjoy anything was almost a challenge to forgo it. The 
pleasure of exercising the will in this way is not that of domina- 
tion but of self-conquest, yet this ascetic pleasure can become 
as reckless as self-indulgence, and is indeed but self-indulgence 
in an inverted form. 

The exercise of the will enabled Ibsen to maintain incom- 
parable control over his own artistic powers. He gave up 
painting and literary criticism to concentrate on the drama — 
though he had been deeply interested in both. He gradually 
narrowed and controlled his dramatic method and then, 
equally surprisingly, began to expand its range again. He 
seemed able to modify his style into completely new forms, 

* Corr., p. 155. 

“ The two thinkers who influenced Ibsen most profoundly, Kierkegaard 
and Schopenhauer, both stressed the doctrine of the Will. See below, 
p. 4.3 and p. 66 . 
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as a tadpole changes into a frog. After Brand he changed even 
the character of his handwriting from a spidery scrawl to a 
firm neat heavy backhand. He gave up poetry with the 
finality and decision of a convert abjuring strong drink.^ 
When he returned to Norway in 1891, at the age of sixty- 
three, he found the younger generation, in the person of Knut 
Hamsun, knocking at the door. On a famous occasion, 
Hamsun lectured to an audience, which included Ibsen, on the 
inadequacy of the elder writers. Out of his own stung vanity, 
Ibsen drew material for Bygmester Solness. His last words 
were inspired by the spirit of contradiction. “ Look ! said 
Fru Ibsen as he lay in seeming coma, “ the Doktor is getting 
better.” Ibsen opened his fierce blue eyes and glared. Not 
at all ! ” {Tvert imod !) he said severely. 

Sometimes his advocacy of the egotistical-sublime ” may 
shock by its ruthlessness. He wrote to Brandes, his disciple 
and self-styled ‘‘ standard bearer” — ^and a good example of 
Kierkegaard’s dictum that to have disciples is the greatest 
misfortune that can befall anyone : 

What I chiefly desire for you is a genuine full-blooded 
egoism which shall force you for a time to regard what concerns 
yourself as the only thing of any consequence, and everything 
else as non-existent. Now, don’t take this wish as evidence of 
something brutal in my nature ! There is no way in which you 
can benefit society more than by coining the metal you have in 
yourself.^ 

Ibsen’s readiness to sacrifice all for his art was the last 
infirmity of a very noble mind, and his exile is devoid of out- 
ward event. There is nothing to record. At the end of his 
life he repented and saw this asceticism not as sacrifice but as 

1 In 1891 he wrote to Hedvig on the occasion of a pubhc hall being opened 
in Skicn : “ Had the festival taken place some years ago I should, if I had 
been told of it, have written a song or poem and sent it home. ... But I 
no longer write poems and songs of the kind required. So this is out of 
the question.” (Corr , p. 438 ) Evidently no exceptions could be made ! 
Ibsen thought that poetry was harmful to the drama, perhaps because he him- 
self wrote more readily in verse. See below, p. 23, note 3. 

2 Corr., p. 218. 
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murder. With unsparing strength he wrote his palinode and 
retracted coram populo. But his pride was reprieved. The 
public did not understand, and thought he was writing about 
the New Morality, Hypnotism and Revolting Daughters, the 
burning topics of the hour. 

The return to Norway had coincided with tlie revival of 
Ibsen the poet. Although the last plays were written in 
prose, it is more and more clearly seen to be the prose of 
a poet. Such passages as Borkman’s hymn to the spirits of the 
mine, or Allmers’s account of his vision in the mountains are 
closer to Ibsen’s earlier work than to the writing of his middle 
age. The revival of the poet was, however, the eclipse of the 
dramatist. These last plays have little feeling for the stage ; 
their cloudy and stormy beauty must lose something in the 
presentation. But something, too, has been fully released 
which before was present only by implication. It is in these 
later plays that the early poem Et Vers is most openly justified. 
To live is to war with the troll 
In the caverns of heart and of skull. 

To write poetry — that is to hold 
Doom-session upon the soul.^ 

The struggle is again seen in the old terms — ^the terms of 
Love’s Comedy and Brand. With the return to Norway, the 
old themes had been called up in Ibsen s mind. 

His work falls therefore into four main groups : first, the 
’prentice work, the making of the artist, which grew out of 
his struggle with Norway : then the early work of the exile, 
poetry and satire, still closely connected with his former 
experiences. Then the great series of plays from A Doll’s 
House to Hedda Gabler, in which the poet and the Norwegian, 
suppressed but intensely active, worked underground like 
Ibsen’s Miner but are clearly discernible none the less. These 
plays, it may be said, were written at the Norwegians. Finally 
come the visionary plays. 

^At leue er—krig med trolde 
I hjertets og hjernens hvaelv. 

At digte — det er at holde 
dommedag over sig selv» 
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But before considering the development of the work, it 
is necessary to recall what was implied by being a Norwegian 
between 1828 and 1900 — ^what it meant to live in Norway 
and write in the Norwegian language. 


3 

A country long enough to stretch from Gibraltar to the 
Shctlands, with a coastline that, pulled out straight, would go 
half-way round the Equator ; where the long journey by 
water was the shortest route from one closed valley to the 
next, where the tiny towns squeezed between the fjell and 
the Qord. A people strong but without natural wealth ; a 
language unfingcrcd by sophistication and impressively 
simple ; beauty, poverty and isolation. Such was the Norway 
of Ibsen’s youth. Compared with almost every other country 
of Western Europe it was virgin land, virgin of history, yet 
fortified with the traditions of ancient glory. 

This stern and inaccessible country at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was inhabited by just over a million 
people : seamen, fishers, farmers.^ There was no nobility, 
for Norway had never known feudalism ; the tradition of 
local independence was strong. Shut in the narrow dales, 
each small community dealt with its own problems and lived 
largely unto itself. The “ great kingly thought ” of a united 
Norway was coming to birth in a country which, though 
politically unified, had hitherto seen local sentiment pre- 
dominate over national feeling. Although the country was 
moving towards national independence — the Declaration of 
Eidsvoll being regarded by all Norwegians as the foundation 
of their sovereignty® — ^and although the development of 

1 Even now its population is barely equal to that of Wales, i.e. circa 
3,000,000. 

* In 1814 the Norwegians broke with Denmark, with which country they 
had been united since the sixteenth century. After a short struggle Norway 
was joined with Sweden in a kind of Home Rule. This was mcreasingly 
unpopular and the union was dissolved in 1905, when Prince Carl of Denmark 
was elected King by vote of the people. 
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railways and roads brought neighbours together who had 
formerly been seabound or mountain-ringed, these processes 
were in themselves disturbing, when they broke up a way 
of life virtually unchanged since the Middle Ages. The 
conflict between the older and the younger generation was 
more than a conflict between youth and age. It was the 
clash of two ways of life. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Norway had been largely undisturbed 
by the modification of European civilization, but now both 
political and economic repercussions were shaking her 

The Norwegian, however, is not easy to shake. Dour, 
intelligent and highly argumentative, he holds fast to his own 
opinion as he holds to his few acres of land. His virtue is 
tenacity, his vice obstinacy. He is not interested in the arts, 
though given to strong views on law or theology ; local 
politics are his relaxation — ^there is yet today a high level 
both of intelligence and of passion in the conduct of local 
affairs. The small professional class and the merchant class, 
the leaders of local society, though they stand on their dignity 
are not cut off from the people. In a country where the 
majority are self-employed as farmers or sailors, the main 
characteristic is independence — a firm and sometimes fierce 
self-sufficiency that encourages sardonic freedom of speech. 
The Norwegian abroad, or among strangers, is strong and 
silent : at home he is more likely merely to be strong. The 
national character is a paradox in which the doggedness of 
Brand and the v/ild dreams of Peer are united. 

In England the Norse strain prevails in parts of Yorkshire 
and the Lakes — and also in the Scottish Lowlands — but though 
a family likeness may be traced, there is a characteristic Nor- 
wegian temper which is not to be found out of Norway. 
The more famous stories of the Norwegian part in the war 
could not be told of other lands : the poems of Arnulf 
Overland and Nordahl Grieg have a note of their own. They 
are low-pitched but weighted with power.^ The Norwegian 

^ Nordalil Grieg was one who felt that poetry should be lived through ; 
to share the experience of his generation, he insisted on flying with Bomber 
Command, and his plane was lost over Berlin on 2nd December, 1943. 
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may appear stolid and hard-headed, but in moments of 
excitement the stolidity disappears. The strength of Norway 
is shown negatively, in endurance and control, in unshakable 
and ponderous consistency, qualities bred of life in a hard 
land ; but it is steel which strikes a spark out of flint ; and 
as an explosion is violent in proportion to the pressure released, 
sudden flashes of recklessness, blind to risk and deaf to good 
council, will leap out, instantaneous and shattering.^ 

Ibsen’s plays are built on this national rhythm, the funda- 
mental rhythm of the Norwegian character. Each depends 
on a culmination of slow pressure and ends in an explosion. 

It is not only in war that the rhythm alternates. Hence 
proceeds the sober temper of daily life, with the national 
passion for dangerous sports, skiing, mountaineering, arctic 
exploration, the national devotion to the memories of Nansen 
and Amundsen. Among Scandinavians, the wealthy Swedes 
and the stolid Danes look on the “mad Norsemen” with 
much the feeling of the Saxon toward the “ mad Irish ” or 
the “mad Highlander”, whilst the Norwegians, in their 
turn, reserve for their more numerous neighbours something 
of that pitying tolerance with which the Celt digests his 
instinctive superiority. 

Alike in his obstinacy and his recklessness, Ibsen was true 
to his breed. He knew what he wanted to be, and in spite of 
the personal timidity which made him pathetically grateful 
for recognition, he was not to be deflected either by direct 
attack or well-meant dissuasion. “I will not follow good 
advice ! ” he cried. His absurd pride, his appalling outbursts 

Arnulf 0verland was taken to a concentration camp in Poland by the Germans, 
but his songs passed all over Norway by word of mouth. He has now 
returned safely to Oslo, 

^ On the one hand may be placed the story of the tanker’s captain trying to 
entertain a passenger at dimicr. “Yes . . . when we sailed to Hong Kong 
we had a Chmese cook aboard.” . . . Pause while the captain consumed 
two courses in silence. ” When he went ashore, he couldn’t understand the 
other Chinese.” . . . Pause while further quantities of food were con- 
sumed. ... ” He came from another part of China.” . . . On the other 
hand, the story of the Stord running in under the guns of the Schamborst 
to fire her torpedoes, running in closer, as she boasted, than the three Bntish 
destroyers who accompanied her, and drawing from the commander of the 
flotilla the startled comment “ I thought Stord was going in to ram I ” 


C 
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of temper when he fancied himself insulted were violent 
but shortlived. He exploded ; but again, on some occasions 
when an explosion might have been looked for, he was 
unexpectedly meek. He was taciturn and sour ; but he 
could be wonderfully patient with literary young ladies in 
search of good advice— especially if they were pretty and 
could turn a compliment neatly. 

The national situation at this time called for the national 
qualities of tenacity and stubbornness, and invited occasional 
outbursts of justifiable national rage. Norway is built on the 
complementary ideas of personal independence and respect for 
law.^ A Norwegian’s home is decidedly his castle. Even 
in 1940 the Norwegians were not conscripted since there was 
no time to order mobilization, yet King Haakon rallied his 
whole people, and earned for himself the personal devotion 
which can be accorded only to a chosen leader. The natural 
fence of independence among people who are civilized is the 
Rule of Law. The Norwegians, with the Scots and the 
Dutch, probably have die highest conception of Law among 
the people of Western Europe. The State appears to the 
ordinary Norwegian less in its political or executive than in 
its judicial and legislative functions. This is natural in a land 
where the Executive has not become over-developed through 
the complexities of industrial or colonial administration, and 
where foreign policy can only be that of all small powers. 
The country is united on a basis of Law.® It was natural, 
indeed inevitable, that to Ibsen poetry should be diought of 
as a Doom-session on die soul. 

Now Ibsen’s Norway, though legally a separate kingdom, 
was not in her own eyes free. The Kong and the Executive 
could exercise a veto against decrees of the Storthing — one such 

^ This was written before the appearance of Sigmund Skard’s analysis of 
Norwegian literature in The Voice of Norway (Hutchinson, 1944), which is 
based on the antithesis of freedom and law in the lutional tradition. 

® Again, in 1940, the Norwegians would have been prepared to arrange 
a military capitulation, which would reflect no dishonour on a small people 
caught unawares ; but King Haakon rejected the political terms since these 
included illegal exercise of the royal prerogative in appointing a puppet 
Ministry. He refused to tamper with the legal basis of government. 
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crisis is behind the political references in Rosmersholm. Above 
all, however, the Norwegian passion for independence chafed 
against the position of junior partner in the double monarchy. 

Ibsen’s Norway, though becoming conscious of herself, 
was still unwillingly united to Sweden and her feelings were, 
in milder form, those of the Ireland of that date. The smallest 
and poorest of the Scandinavian states, she was ruled politically 
from Stockholm and culturally from Copenliagen. She had 
not even a language of her own. A multiplicity of dialects 
were spoken in the countryside ; the official language, Dano- 
Norwegian, had only just come into use as a spoken tongue. 
Ibsen was of the first generation who naturally wrote and 
spoke in this fbrm.^ Already his writing sounds old-fashioned 
in Norwegian ears, for since his day the progress of Norse 
forms has ousted the Danish from the Riksmal, the official 
language, whilst the strong development of the Landsmal, or 
dialect speech, as a literary language, means that the vernacular 
is now a second official language : both are taught in the 
schools. 

Ibsen, who was twenty years old in the year of revolutions, 
1848, interested himself ardently in politics, though his 
excursion into political journalism was commendably and 
prudently brief. He had to build a literary and theatrical 
tradition for Norway, to create and control his medium. To 
him and his contemporaries, Vinje, Ivar Asen and Bjornson, 
fell the kind of spadework which Spenser and the University 
Wits did for England. The language had suddenly and 
violently to be adapted to meet the changed needs which the 

1 “ Quite early it is evident that Ibsen’s language is freer, more flexible 
than that of the Norwegian poets of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
This is not only a result of his natural case. . . . For the older Norwegian 
writers the Danish language had been much more purely a book language 
than it was for the new generation. • , . They did not think in that lan- 
guage, and therefore they wrote more heavily, less fluently than the Danes. 
The generation born about 1830 had far less difliculty in this respect. At that 
time, the Danish literary language had established itself in the circles of city 
dwellers and people of the official or professional class as a natural spoken 
language. It had adapted itself to certain characteristically Norwegian 
accents in pronimciation, and it was felt to be genuinely a mother tongue.** 
(Koht, n, pp. 127-8.) 
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new conditions were imposing and as the new ideas of the 
sixteenth cnttCtiry' strained and disturbed the language of 
England then an outlymg country on the fringe of European 
culture so die Norwegian language had to be adapted to the 
new needs of die ninctcendi century and to much diat had 
gone before 

Ibsen was constandy experimenting m new forms and new 
styles of verse and all his early dramas were based on heroic 
tales of old Norway all pointed toward the national cause 
which was more directly advocated m his polemical work 
His first play Catiline 1 deals widi a rebellion from die rebel s 
point of view The Warrior s Barrow a romantic play of a 
conventional kind which he wrote almost at the same time 
contams a good deal of nationalist rhapsodizing on the part 
ofBlanka the Stahan heroine who dreams of the North and 
IS duly earned off by a civilized and Cliristian Vikmg named 
Gandolf Wiicn he took over die Bergen theatre Ibsen 
found tiiat there was simply no Norwegian drama to be 
produced Tlic programmes consisted of Danisli vaudeville 
and French Drome Ibsen himself regarded it clearly as 
his mission to write national drama He believed diat 

poetry should strengthen die power of adiievcment m a 
people ^ The immediate way was to rcacli back to Nor- 
way s glorious past and to unite the old and new Norway 
by establishing continuity Hence national Romanttasm in 
Norway took die form of histone literature and writmg on 
lustonc Uicmcs togcdier widi revivals of die old Norse 
speech-forms 

The Feast at Solhaug Ibsen s first success was written m die 
ballad style lavislily coloured with old Norse customs and 
scenes Ibsen had made a special study of the Norse ballads 
newly collected by Asbjornson Lady Inger was written 
around the last great struggle fiir Norwegian independence 
and tliough it was not strictly faithful to tlic letter of histone 
events Its sentiments were so strongly anti-Damsii that Ibsen 
afterwards m his syrapatby for Denmark toned them down 
The Warriors at Helgefand was modelled on the sagas both in 
*Koht I p 88 
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mattx.r itid m style True lie had re'id the sigas m a Danish 
translation and Ins attempt to reproduce the saga style now 
dates as ainously as Victorian Godiic ardiitccturc but 
prose was a novelty and difficult for Ibsen and he needed a 
model to work from * 

His next play KtHgmakmg — ^usually called Tlie Preten^rs — 
is the most natjonalistic of all The conflict of Haakon and 
Skule IS resolved in the triumph of die great kingly thought 
that there should be only one Norwav — the thought that 
Haakon conceives and Skule dies to preserve This play was 
Ibsen s second national success and has continued popular in 
Norway * The whole theme is the birdi of nationalism the 
birdi of kmgsliip although m the final prophetic spccdi of 
Bishop Nicholas Ibsen docs not spare his country a severe 
wariung Bishop Nicholas is an enibodimciit of the spirit 
of division and local rule whidi is die Norwegian s evil genius 
Ktugmahttg with the exception of this speech was written 
111 prose and no longer m die prose of the sagas but in a good 
contemporary speech Soon after diis Ibsen suffered the 
Great Disappoiiilment with Norway and turned away fioni 
nationalism and lus hope of becoming a national poet He 
revised Love s Couiedy cutting out the ultra Norwegian 
phrases , and in Peer Cynt he satirized the national linguistic 
reforms At die Stocldiolm conference ui 1869 he advo- 
cated a Scandinavian orthography and dienccfordi 
practised it himself in almost complete singularity And 
with Peer Gynt and the publication of lus Poetns lie gave up 
writing poetry He even spoke against poetry for the stage 
alleging that it had done the art of actmg much liarm * 

The brilliant and lively phrases of lus early plays have 
passed into the common speech of Norway They lose more 
^ibtd II p 127 

* The play ts too closely rdated to the Norwegian natioiul backiiround 
Tlic gr at national challenge in it the king s dioiight is prLSiiut.d m a 
form that especially appials to Norwegian national coiisciouuilss and it 
IS filled one inigtic pciliaps say ovcrliunlecied with parti ular rtf rentes 
to Norwegian history wluch may be clear enough to Norw (.laiis but which 
make it Stem somewhat remott. to people of otlicr natioiuluits (ibid I 
P aaS) 

ibid II p 127 
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obviously in translation than does the prose of the later plays 
But It 1$ doubtful if the loss is really more serious For Ibsen s 
prose IS dramatic which means that in balance movement 
and rhydim it is adapted for speaking and it is literature 
which means diat it is biult upon die natural virtues of the 
tongue and upon Ibsens personal idiom as he &sIiioned it 
to ms needs His writing can be understood only in terms 
of the Norse with its dear pungent but concrete vocabulary 
Its strong live metaphors f we fi;lt our hearts heat strongly 
towards Mm ) ^ its lack of reverberation or overtones It is 
as dear and fine as mountain air Great play can be made 
by simple rhetorical devices which stand out boldly like a 
patterned weave tlirown up on a plain doth In English, the 
cloth IS dyed shot with all the iridescent synonyms of a 
soplusttcated and hybrid tongue and Ibsen s effects are lost 
His translators too were not concerned with the poetic use of 
language or witli those sides of Ibsen s genius which were 
rooted iii his race his humour which was exuberant and 
ironical,* his lyriasm his melancholy and his piety Swift 
Burm and Emily Brontd shaken up togedicr in a bag might 
produce something resembling Ibsen The dehydrated Ibsen 
who IS known through translations lias little m common with 
any of the three 

It would be more than ungrateful to belittle the devoted 
work of William Archer and lus translations have the great 
merit of being literally honest But they are m the trans- 
lator s equivalent ofBasic English without form or comelmess 
To take an example from the famous end of Act III of Hedda 
Oabkr Archer writes Now I am burning your child 
Thca 1 Bunung it curly-locks 1 Your child and Eilert 
Lovborg s * I am bummg — I am burmiig your child ! * 
The origmal is Nu braender jeg dit barn Thca I Du med 
krusliaret I Die og Eilcrt Lovborg’s barn 1 Nu braender — 

* A dcscnption of the people s loyalty to King Haakon VII 

* At a party m a London Rat the banter ran It n very difficult all the 
seevonts ate out today Please have sotne salmon we caught it ourselves 
lost Sunday And the eggs these arc from our own hens The hens belong 
to die flat yes Yes today is the Crown Pnnee s birthday He wanted 
so much to come to this party but 1 told him he couldn t 
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nu braendcc jcg barnct 1 * The heavy stresses the tolhng 
vowels the rasping consonants arc the very life of the passage 
Archer built his version on the ugliest Coc^y diphthong in 
the English language A flavour of the Northern diakcts 
whidi preserve so much of our Norse inheritance might best 
convey the qualities of Ibsen's speech to an English reader 
Every spccdi should be as fully flavoured as a nut or apple 
and such speeches cannot be written by anyone who works 
among people who have shut their lips on poetry ^ Archer 
though he paid due reverence to Ibsens powers in poetry 
was die author of The Old Draitm and the New and that 
defence of Ibsen betrays the limits of his understanding of the 
poet It was not die poetry but the message that came first 
with him Nor was Archer s gencratioii concerned with the 
idiosyncrasies of national character Ibsen in particular 
seemed a model citizen of the world Later generations have 
lost the optimistic hope diat histone and geographic boundaries 
arc withering away to die final Marxist state and if even in 
terms of sociology sucli a loss has its compensations m 
literature it is pure gam For literature is written with Iwutg 
words Ibsen could not have written his plays in Baste 
English or m any tongue but Norse 

1 Synge, prc^cc to Ttie Phjiioy ef ifw Western World (1907} 



Chiptcr Two 
THE POET 


PoeMS and early Works—* Love s Comedy ” 

** Brand*'-** Peer Gynt" 

T he greatness of Ibsen was shown only in exile But the 
worla-famous artist was moulded and conditioned by the 
young poet from whom lie had so spectacularly cut hmisdf 
off The greater tlie artist the more mescapablc are the 
links between his various writings Ibsen himself stressed 
that his works followed a pattern of tlicir own and that their 
order was significant 

The earliest plays and poems arc experiments Cdiiliue 
Ibsen s TU»s AndronKUs written m tlic apothecary s shop at 
Grimstad and published as a venture of faith at a friends 
expense — T/ic Warrior's Barrow Ldjehrans and die three 
lustonc plays which followed These plays correspond in 
Ibsen s career to that period when Shakespeare was shaping 
his art in the chronicles and writing lus ' sugred sonets * as 
rchef Ibsen between his plays wrote poems that were 
far from sugared in which arc reflected m miniature die 
moods and even die dicmcs of lus latest work Few critics 
have defended the earliest plays of all aldiough die much- 
derided Olaf Ldjekrans has moments of firy poetry when the 
mad mountain maid Alfbild the dau^ter of an even madder 
skald bursts into some rapturous chant The play cannot 
be accused of rambling for there is no mam subject from 
which to digtess Silly charming utterly unpractical as it 
IS It is far prefoiable to the mdlange of long-lost fathers 
poisoned goblets^ coffins and secret sttawberry>'niarks of The 
Wamor s Barrow, The Feast at Solhaug and Lady Inger Ibsen s 
two later historical plays The Warriors at Helgeland and 
Kingmaktng are often praised for powerful characterization 
Hj0tdis me Brynhild of the first play is related to later 
hcromes and Bishop Nicholas Haakon and Skule, are rela- 

36 
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lively complex figures whilst the mere theme of Km£maLui£ 
makes It the national saga play above all others ^ The cold 
fact remains however dial all these plays are honest journey- 
work liad they not been written by Ibsen they would cer- 
tainly be unknown outside Norway Ibsen did not become 
a great dramatist until he broke away from die stage His 
dozen years practical experience must have been useful but 
he was not a successRil manager and he never became a man 
of die dieatrc ui the same sense as Sliakcspearc or Moliite 
The true power of Ibsen in these years is found in die 
handful of poems written m die fifties and early sixties the 
best of which were collected into one volume in 1871 It 
IS here that the Ibsen of the later work can be discerned 
Brandcs said that in the batdc of life a literary Pegasus was 
killed under Ibsen but it seems rather due die powers of 
die poet developed in Ibsen as a power to condense and focus 
and integrate which later took prose drama as its vdiiclc 
Ibsen s Digte consists of about fifty poems less dian a third 
of his original output and many of them very much revised 
Some are verse letters others arc political declamations on 
die Frussian-Damsh war the struggle for Norwegian mdo* 
pcndcnce or the state of parties The personal lyrics are 
selected from a much larger output /» llu Picture Gallerv 
a sequence of twenty-five poems remains as a tide of only 
one lyric though parts of tlie original much revised appear 
in die Di£te under odicr names Ibsen pared and reduced 
his poetry widi a sternness he did not show to lus early drama 
yet compared widi anythmg he wrote later these poems are 
passionate and unguarded Tlic invective is heady the 
humour exuberant There arc several pieces of self-defence 
a few rueful lyrics on the alfiiir with Rikkc Holst the poem 
he wrote to his wife m thanks for lier support agiinst lus 
difficulties In all these we see the painful strug^e of the 
sensitive and poverty-stricken young man against complacent 
established men the chafing of the reformer against political 
restrictions provincial mettia the dead weight of life m a 
small poor comer of the world 

^Kolit I p 327 
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Ibsen s claim to be a poet rests however on the few sym- 
bolic lyrics in which he embodied lus personal experience ^ 
These poems arc astonislimg in their concentration and jSexi- 
bility each is stamped with die impress of a keen personal 
expcnence In dicse poems as nowlicrc else Ibsen spoke out 
Yet he spoke out as a dramatist might be expected to do 
m dramatic images In eadi poem the feeling is embodied 
in a symbol— the tortured bear the caged bird the eider- 
duck the miner the petrel It is not a static symbol finely 
wrought like those of Gautier but a dramatic one in some 
of the poems a complete little drama is played out There 
may or may not be a gloss sucli as die last half of Mtnds- 
Might provides First comes the terse account of die bear s 
danang lesson tied in a copper over a furnace wlulst a barrel 
organ plays Enjoy your life • to the poor brute So 
whenever die bear hears that tune again he dances as if with 
pain as lie danced in die heated copper Then the poet 
goes on 

J too in die copper mice found a seat * 

and It IS die recollection of diis that makes him dance on the 

feet of the verse Here the intolerable quickness of 
sensibility that the symbol exposes is controlled by die sar- 
donic tone of die poem and the savage rhydim of the long 
couplets whicli seem to echo the drone of die barrel organ 
The use of the tortured bear reduces the initial experience 
almost to pure sensation but the tone and rhythm modify 
this original simplicity 

This IS the method which on a much larger scale Ibsen 
used in The Wild Duck a play which is particularly connected 
with another early poem The Bider-Ducfe The eider-duck 
building Its nest on the fyord is robbed of its nest-fbathers 
by the fislierman— once twice and again In the origmal 
version it ultimately dies but in die final version it spreads 
Its wmgs 

* e g With a Water Lily Minds M^ht Bird and Bird Caleber The Pelrel 
Absent Pear of L^ht The Miner The Eider Dark Burnt Ships Stars in Nebtihe 
and the lequcnce On the VIdda 

seln sad eagaag / kedlen nede 
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To the South to the South to the cooits of the Sun I ^ 

The intensely rarsonal bitterness behind the description is a 
most direct and poignant comment on Ibsen s early struggle 
but in many of dicse lyrics the symbol of the tortured atumal 
reoccurs * Even the lighter poems are for the most part 
melanclioly m tone IVtth a Water Lily has a beautiful lilting 
rlwtlim which suggests the water hly rocking on the surface 
of the deadly stream which to Ibsen symbolizes the beauty 
and the deadlmess of love yet there is a halfaurrendcr to 
the danger a carcssivc relaxing m the repetitious * 

Burnt Ships is Ibsen s only word on the pangs of exile 
In the gigantic shadowy bridge of die steamers smoke 
uniting Morway and Italy and still more m the figure of die 
horseman who every night sweeps north to the ' Snowland 
there is vague nightmare horror trodden under by the stern 
beat of the rhydim Ibsen himself trod his homesickness 
down here for diis once his control has not suppressed the 
ineradicable need Tlic poem was not written till 1871 
when Ibsen had been m exile for seven years but liis fbehngs 
had not softened widi time 

A number of diese poems deal with the artist s experience 
m creauon 1 was an artist first and foremost says Rubek 
in the latest play and in these early poems the act of creation 
IS seen as a day dream {Buitduig Plans) an escape fiom the 
intolerable pressure of the world (The Fear of Li^ht) an 
obscure toil (The Miner) and a judgment of oneself (A Poem) 
In The Miner a very early poem but much revised the poet is 
above all uncertain of himself He docs not know the answer 
of his life s endless nddlc and the spirits of the imnc do not 
reveal it to lura Still he must down dut is the way to 
peace for lum so he hacks his way on in darkness 


s)d mod syd til ea solskius kya I 
c g Bird Mid Bird Caldier The Petrel Complteotions 
* This poem was addieiscd to Marie Tiioicsen tlic poet s young sister ui 
law she died a few years htcr Ibsen loved and mourned her Her figure 
may be the iiispintion for Asia in iMle EytdJ whose List gift to Alfred b 
a handfid of water lilies from the tarn 
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Nay m the depths dam must I bore 
rhcre IS peaa for tvcnmrc 
Burst my my then iron hammer 
To the hearts deep hidden chamber I 

Blow OH hammer — blow I showir 
To my hjeftmes final hour 
Without a single streak of moruiiig 
Without the achicuimeiit of iht dawning ^ 

The superb use of weight in these hues will be obvious 
even to tliosc who have httle Norwegian But it is no 
mere onomatopoiic feat > Energy darkened witli gloom is 
die substance of die poem and the miner is not only die most 
dramatic but die most inwardly particular figure m all die 
lyrics 

A poem which belongs to this group though it was not 
written till 1886 and is solitary m that decade is die aston- 
ishing Stars tn Nehutx The comparison with Keats s On first 
tooling into ClutpuMn s Homer is obvious but Ibsen 1$ describing 
the creative not the inspirational process the gradual drawing 
togedicr of the light-tnist coiling and shrunk to a star ° 
T& splendour of die poem brilliant widi liglit and tonsc 
with muscular imagery of circluig and shrinking forces lies 
in Its coiling flexible rhythm It is written in the metre of 
In Memonain and the internal rhymes reinforce the dominant 
fbding of concentric coils No happier image of Ibsen s 
peculiar power as a writer could have been found Tecbni- 

^ l^J l dybet »iS Jeg tied 
der erfred fra evicted 
Bryd mtg vejen itmge hammer 
tii det dtdgtes hjerte-kamnier I 

Hammersfag hamnierslag 
IfidtU hf^ets sidste dag 
Iiigen morgenstrMe skuiner 
Itigcn hibets sol opnnder 

* Incidentally jt did not appear in the first version The £ict that Ibsen s 
pocins date from his very earliest years as a writer and yet arc related to his 
very latest dramas is % striking (example of tlic homogenuty of his work 
This poem was Gist drafted lu 1851 yet it lias ati obvious relationship to John 
Gabriel Borkiuan (written 1895-^) 
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cally the poem is probably his greatest aclucvcnient m lytic 
die vision at once grand and void of detail free from any 
association except the awe of die starty heavens above and 
the moral law within is die perfect equivalent of die artist 
in contemplation of his work This embodies the deepest 
experience of Ibsen s life he too after all was first and fore- 
most an artist ^ 

Only in this poem is the creative process described as other 
dian pamful the poet had been cciielly tormented by Pan 
for the fashioning of lus reed pipe Tiiis was a theme on 
whidi Kierkegaard had written bitterly in Either-Or m words 
which seem to be echoed m die hitter poem Ibsen wrote for 
the millenary celebrations of 1872 in wluch he dianked 
Norway for the gift of sorrow 

What IS a poet ? An unhappy man who conceals deep tor- 
ments 111 his licatt but whose lips arc so formed that when a 
groan or a shriek streams out then it sounds like beautiful music 
His fate is like that of diosc imfortunatcs who m Plularis ox 
were slowly cortuied by a slow flee whose shock could not reach 
the tyrant’s car to affright him it soimdcd to him like sweet 
music I tell you I had rather be a swineherd upon the 
Hats of Amigar and be understood of die swine than be a poet 
and be nusuudeistoad of men * 

The theme of that work the necessity for dioice the 
condict between the asdicCic and the ethical * as Kierk^aard 
termed it was the groundwork of mudi of Ibsen s early 
work In particular it was the groundwork of On the Kidde * 
a long poem in nine sections written in a vanc^ of metres 
which seems to contain much of the material for Loves 
Comedy and Brand This poem was written m 1859-60 two 

1 He oucc desenbed how lie gradually came toseehts disractcn ntore and 
more clearly at first he knew them as one might know fellow passengers 
ni 1 trvn iti the second dmft as one might know acouamtanccs at a spa 
but by the third draft he knew them through and through 
“ B/ffer Or first Diapsalmata When tins was written Swnison and 
Lownc s translation (Oxford 1945) ww not available The reference there 
IS Vol I p 15 

^ VMa IS really uiittaiisl'itable it is the desolate upl'Utd waste heather 
rock and scree of the wilder parts of Norway 
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years before the final appearance of Love s Cowerfy— 'which 
nowever had been begun in i858'—aiid six ycits before 
Brand Love s Comedy and the poem were both begun 'within 
a year of Ibsen s marriage and in both the subject is the 
artist s duty to renounce love marriage and all ordinary ties 
for a life on the mountain peaks The significance of this 
poem for an understanding of Ibsen's work justifies a r^sum^ 
of Its story 

On the Vidda opens with a wooing, on the hill side m the 
summer night llie girl pleads, the trolls laugh the lover 
wins 

I smv her stveetness and her fiar 
Felt her young body shake * 

The mornmg sees him off to tlie hills for reindeer He sees 
his mother down on the bleaclung-^quare £ic below as he 
goes biddmg the girl prepare for the bridal 
Then up in the heather he lies diinkmg of her and of his 
love, even wishmg that her pth may be difficult so that he 
can smooth it and challenge God Himself in protection of her 
Suddenly a stranger appears a hunter from the south with 
cold eyes like mountain l^s A strange fear seizes the lover 
yet instmctively he kno-ws there is a tie between the hunter 
and hinudf The hunter calls lum up to the mountain 
heights to action instead of to dreams 
So he stays in the mountains all summer and by autunm 
he loadies tne valley He plans to bring bis mother and hu 
bride up to the mountains to live m the spnng An impulse 
to see them comes too late for by now all the paths are snow- 
bound He knows that he can no longer share the life of 
the valley 

The next section is in winter starlight The lover is ac- 
chmaozed to sohtude, yet hearmg the Christmas hells, he has 
a second spasm of longing the Strange Hunter appears and 
catches the thought as it leaves hun At that moment a glow 
appears from his mother s cot it is afire The hunter coolly 

Vtf ■** bun hnu m ned eg fin 
oj kendte hm hm skalv 
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points out die beauty of the fire and advises on die best way 
to get the view Tlicn he disappears and leaves dbe son 
with his blood freezing and burning yet acknowledging 
after all m spite of himself the beauty of the scene 
In the last section it is summer The lover lies in the 
warm ling whilst down below he secs a bridal procession 
winding dirough the trees— lus bnde with anodier man 
And with that final blow he discovers diat he has grieved 
his heart free at last Cantat vmuts He carves his h^d to 
get the perspective right He can accept his own broken 
kfe as material £ot contemplation self^teeled he looks on 
at joy from above life s snow-line The Strange Hunter 
reappears and tells him he is now free and the lover acknow- 
ledges diat although his heart is petrified his kfe is broken 
he can now endure life on the heights 

No tv I am steel-set I follow the call 
To the height s clear radiance and glow 
My lowland life is lived out and h^h 
On the vidda are God and JUberty^ 

Whilst ivretdies live fumbling below ^ 

In a letter written in 1870 Ibsen described his intellectual 
development at thu time 

The Warriors at Helgoland I wrote while I was engaged to be 
married For Hjordis I lued the same model that I took after- 
wa ds for Svanlidd in Love s Comedy Not until I was married 
did more serious interests cake possession of my life The first 
outcome of this was a long poem On the Vidda The desire fi>r 
cmancipanon which pervades that poem did not however receive 
Its full expression all 1 wrote Love s Comedy a book which gave 
rise to much talk in Norway People mixed up my personal 
affiurs m the discussion and I gready in public esomaaon 
The only person at that ttme who approved of the book was my 

* Nfi er jeji siilsat Jeg falgcr der hud 
Der hyder i hejden at vandrel 
Mit MmdsUu Imi Jeo (euet ud 
heroppe pd uidden erfilhed og Cud 
dentede JmJer de andre 
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wife Hen is ex&cdy the character dcsiderited by a man of 
mind — she u illogical but has a strong poetic instinct a broad 
and liberal mind and an almost violent aiitipadiy to all petty 
considerations All this my countrymen did not understand 
and I did not clioosc to make them my father-confessors So 
they excoinmumcated me All were against me ^ 

This passage lends only rather dubious support to the 
general belief that Susannah was die model for P^0rdis and 
Svanhild That a personal renunaation of an agoiizing kind 
is embodied here it would be futile to deny Ibsen was 
later accused of Kstheticism of dioosing to be an artist 
rather than a man But this is not ssthepcism in Kierkegaard s 
sense— eudsemonism the pursuit of happiness It involves a 
hard act of choice What the Strange Hunter offers on the 
heights IS action at its most strenuous — ^thought which has 
die force of deeds and strengthens the power of achievement 
m a people and which is depicted in the mountain visions 
of the latest plays and in the poem On the High Fjell The 
keenness and delicacy of mountain air the hunter s life of 
isolation are the very opposite of ssthetiasm involving that 
same renunaation or the sensuous which is symbolized also, 
later as the murder of the chdd On die purdy literal plane 
however die allegory is a litde lacking in. co-ordination md 
what the lover actually achieves on the heights beyond die 
process of steeling himself cannot he put into concrete terms 
A quahty of life is mdicatcd die qumty whicli enables him 
to see his choice make it and hold to it Life in die valley 
With lus love calls to the eudxmonistm lum — ^who is defeated 
For Kierkegaard too the act of deciding that a choice 
must be made between die ssthetical and the ethical is itself 
the first and most important choice 

What dien IS it that I distinguish in my Either-Or ? is it 
good and evd ? No I would merely bnng you to the point 
where tins choice has significance for you On that everythmg 
depends If only a man can be brought co stand at die cros^ 


*Cwr pp 198-9 
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roads where there u no escape kt him but to dioose, he will 
choose aright My BieheivOr does not first of all designate die 
choice between good and evil it designates die choice of 
dioosmg between good and evil or excluding such an alternative ^ 

Ibsen had been brought to choose The fates had brought 
their man to the greatest obstacle he could confront without 
despair And it was the act of choice which made the artist 
As Yeats said of Dante and Villon he could now turn all 
to mask and image because he had suficred and had chosen 
to suffer 

Such masters — Dante and Villon let us say^would not when 
they speak through their art change that luck yet they are 
mirrored in all the suffixing of desire Tlie two halves of their 
nature are so completely joined that they seem to labour for their 
objects and yet to desire whatever happens being at the same 
instant predestuiate and free creations very self* 

It may be diat Ibsen hid not yet clearly seen what bis 
choice involved But in the * c^tre for emanapation 
with all Its suggestion of Victorian rationalism he recorded 
not an impulse towards a new creed but towards a way of 
living— the way of the arbsc It was to become mcrcasingly 
clear to him what were the limits and what the price of the 
life he had diosen 


2 

Having written this stark poem Ibsen went on to write 
his wittiest and spnghdiest comedy, as a variation on die 
same theme In the play there are a sufficient number of 
verbal renumscences to prove that, m spite of his disclaimers 

* Kietkeeutd BUker^r ed dt tt p 143 Tlui painge seems to have 
suggested Sic cross-roads scene m Peer Cjmt 

< See ch I p 12 above Yeats loc dt p 33& 


D 
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Love*s Comedy and Brand arc deeply indebted to Kierkegaard ^ 
The story of JLaues Comedy is indeed akin to tlic love story 
of Kierkegaard and Regina Olsen which however Ibsen 
could scarcely have known Kierkegaard renounced die 
woman he loved and who loved him in turn though much 
of his work was written for and around Regina He re- 
nounced her because he was a man under penance’ and 
by temperament and calling he felt bound not to marry It 
was from Kierkr^ard that Ibsen learnt to formulate the 
problem of On ine Vidda, and learnt to probe and dissect 
ins own motives and his own heart * Lope s Comedy begun 
soon after his marriage but not brought out until six: years 
later contains several strata of thought, overlaid and not 
always related , hut die mam dieme is substantially that of 
the choice of On the Vtdda It is the first dramatic work 
to be stamped with the mark of Ibsen 
The poet found himself m a very obvious way Falk the 
kero, speaks for Ibsen throughout he bad not put himself 

S uite so indubitably m the centre of the picture before Falk 
le young poet iconoclastic breaker-up of tea-parties flutters 
the dove-cotes, outrages the conventions and finally stalks oif 
to the mountains on his life work, leaving hu Svanhild to 
the sober protection of die wise old merchant Guldstad 
Because Svanhild and Falk love so passionately, diey cannot 
bear that their love should decay into habit and acquire the 
virtues of contractual fidehty Svanhild first sees die truth 
and cries ardently 

We ore horn of Spring 
And never to w shall the AuMnm come 

* IbMiireadXJedcegaBrdatGnnistaddixougfatheldndaeiiofJVtittCnw/uid 
(Koht I p 33) On the vihole there wu almoit certainly no one m hu 
ovm tunes to whom Ibsen was as much indebted as kierfcegaatd (ibid 
p 63) Pastor Lammen a disciple of Kierkegaard wasoneofthemod^fiir 
Brand as Ibsen conBrmed to He^g The town passed diro a period of 
spiritual storms which spread from there over a wine area I have always 
loved stormy weather And though absent I went difo diis tempestuous 

J ieriod with you To thu a part of my literary production bean witness 
Corr pp *38-9) 

'Koht I p 
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The stngt^g bird grow sihu in dty breast 
And nest no longer when the trees are bare 
Our love that radiafit triumphs now so sure 
Shall sickness shriuel or old age weaken down ? — 

Die rather as it lived youthful and strong I ^ 

This would seem a theme for tragedy rather tliati comedy ^ 
To save their love they must for&it their happiness because 
they have touched the topmost peak and henceforth love 
must decline 


If twere now to die 
Twere now to be most happy 

and so unless diey part at the Day of Judgment they will 
have to confess that they lost thoir treasure in the wastes of 
daily living Svanhild mrows Falk s ring into the fjord 

Till the mrld s end mthm the ocean 
Ue low my dream— an offered sacrifice 
Now I have lost thee for a lifetime long 
But won thee in Eternity s sunrise ^ 

So madly heroic a gesture is but the inevitable sequel to the 
satiric exposure of domestiaty by Falk In vain do Pastor 

^ Vi er Bern of VHren 
hag den skal ikke komme nogen Host 
da Sanger fuglen tier i dit Bryst 
og aldrig laenges did hvor dm er bdren 
vor Kaeriighed den giade sejerskaekke 
skal Sot ej taerre pd ej Mde svaekke— 
do skal den som den leved nng og rig t 
*The EngM^ reader will think at once of Shcucy”s When the Lamp is 
Shattered — written in a mctic curiously akin to Ibsen s and of Deirdro s 
ftrewcU Co Alban m Synge s play It s this hour wc rc between the day 
time and a mght when there is sleep for ever and un t it a better thing 
to be following on to a near death than to be bending the head down and 
dragging with the feet and seeing one day a bhghc showing on love where 
It is sweet and tender ? It is not a small thmg to be nd of grey hairs 
and the loosening of the teeth It was the choice of hfc wc had in the clear 
woods and in the grave we re safe surely 

■ Tii uerdens Paid immeUem Hatets SIv 
Dnk ned mm Drm—dig offrerj^ nteden 
Nu har Jeg mislet dig for detle Lfv— 

Men har vundet d(gfor Bvigheden 
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Stdlmand fatlicr of twelve children and Styver the avil 
servant who is saving up to get married, urge that 

To tnM a happy jireade cltnte 
Tor weatts and mfe 
That s the true pathos and wbhme 
Of htumn life 

Falk replies that these adnnrahlc feelings are not love I 
will not hall-mark brass as gold t and when Guldstad applies 
the argittaenkm ad homtnem to Palk s own love for SvanUd 
not only do the lovers part but Svanluld accepts die logical 
condnsion and bestows herself on her solid and paternal 
adnurer — she whom Falk had singled out as so difierent from 
the tattlers at her mother s tea table and to whom he had 
pleaded 

die you must then Itpe beforehand 
Be mme m the springtime of God s earth 
Soon in the gilded cage you H stand 
The looman die the lady come to birth ^ 

Svanhild at first rciects him because he is too much the poet 
and insuffictendy me man of action and he wants her only 
as a reed to play on 

P<iper poems in the desk can stay 
To live your poetry must be lived through 
Thus only can you reach the Mountain Way 
'Now make your choice it lies between the two ' 

Only when Falk has finally disrupted the party with hu 
sermon on Love and Tea Kis outrageous suggestton that the 
best love is illicit love does Svanlidd tlirow herself into his 
arms 

* Mm stial Dt indtgf ie da lev foriadm I 
Veer min i Herrens vJrllge Nalur 

De Ummues tiisnok i ifei gytine Bur 
Dtr trives Dameit men der sy^er kybideit 

* Papirets Dlgmli^ hater Pullen ttt 
og kan den tevenlk er lloetx eje 

km den her faerdselret pi Hujdens V^e 
mm vaefg mi melfen b^ge den De vll 
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The final fate of Svanliild is m fact diat which she had 
rejected for herself m Act 1 she resigns him in order to be 
Fsdk 8 inspiration die matter of his song Falk is filled with 
a divine afflatus of destruction whidi extends from the 
wreckmg of his sitting'-rooni— where lie breaks up the furni- 
ture as a symbol of his new life* — ^to the final song which 
he sings on his way to the heights with the rest of Young 
Norway s Clioir 

Aiul what if I run my ship aground-^ 

Oh still It was splenhd to sail I ‘ 

The play is Falk s and iii such a spate of revolutionary 
ardour dicre is no chance for the he and slic Svanliild 
and Falk fire eacli other but neither of diem is drawn as a 
person in love widi another person Loues Comedy is not 
a play of cliaractcr at all — whioi is why it is not a tragedy — 
but a play of ideas and of caricature The different roles arc 
stiarply distmgiudicd espeaally among die minor diaractcrs 
—wicked caricatures of respectable love in its various stages 
Falk and Svanliild are vcludes for the authors ideas an 
arrangement which makes Falk at least intelligible but leaves 
Svaniuld with a contradictory rdlc The verse is highly 
patterned die cut-and-dirust runs at top speed but the two 
strains — smocking comedy and heroic ardour — do not always 
blend smoothly Tlic neatly contrived nusunderstandmgs 
which here and there give a semblance of plot arc too unim- 
portant to jar — ^dicy are unnoticed but Falk s discourse on 
Love and Tea shows particularly well die difficulties of coni- 
binmg rcvolutioiiary idealism and sitiric iconodasm It is 
as if Shdley had tried to write Eptpsychidton and Swellfoot 
the Tyrant at the same time 
Never agam did Ibsen write so wittily, or except in Peer 
Gynt so exuberandy The play is in many ways ininnturc 
but Its headlong and happy vitality carries die render along 
It IS Ibsen s Love s Labour’s Lost and though as in diat play 

^ Tlie rcforiiicr iii Tlw Wild Duck also wrecks his room in a zeal for reform I 
Is there perliaps some pcnonal memory bchmcl these two donuscic upheavals ? 

* Og har jeg end sejkt m(n Skude pd Crifrirf 
O sd var del dog dejUgf at fare / Cf p 58 
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Jack has not Jill Falk like Bcrowne has his ovfa reward 
in his unquenchable and dazzling hvsglaede^ The delicate 
beauty of the Northern spring breathes through the descry 
tion a tome air into the very setting which is a garden by 
the Qurd Altliough Ibsen was tlurty-four when he finished 
It the play reads Tike the work of a mucli younger man 
It was his first play about contemporary hfe and may in a 
sense be called lus first true drama the first in which he fiiund 
a theme a style and an accent which were completely his 
own 

Tile scandal was all he could have hoped for In Act III 
Palk had seen bimsdf like die Children of Israel settmg out 
from Egypt to the promised land he knew the way lay 
through the desert of contempt In tins play Ibsen finds 
wliat was to be his great motive power the joy of righteous 
anger of exposure and dissection of die Lie 

I £0 t0 Freedom through Disdaltt s parched s<md 

For me a path shall open in the mm 

The hostile hordes foul armies of the Lu 

Shall find there deep and dark their destined graves / * 

A little light satite on the continental betrothal ceremony, 
the twittetmg and pryuigs of innumerable maiden aunts, 
might not have come amiss But an attack on the institution 
of marriage itself and on the clerical weakness for a well- 
endowed call * was not at all well received — especially from 
the ncwly-marricd son-m-law of the late Dean Thoresen of 
Christ Church 1 Ibsen found himself fiercely and crushmgly 
denounced The play could not be staged for no one womd 
put It on and the Church Department took its revenge 
for Ibsen s attack on the fruits of Establishment bv inter- 
vening to quash his appeal for a Poet s Stipend on me Civil 
last 

After this Ibsen passed through die most desperate period 

' A quite uminnslatable word usually rendered the joy of life 
gUr tii Printed Dciguets 0rk 
JOT mis rr Frenikomi selu i Hauets Pjaere 
nmi Ftendens Pylkins Lasneus Jule Laere 
Skal Jinde der sfn Graptomt dyh mork ! 
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of his life He was ill destitute and without prospects 
Ktngmaking was a success but he was overwhelmed by the 
Great Disappointment of Norway s neutrality in the Prussian- 
Danish War and his next play was written m exile 
To Edmund Gosse he said 

Loues Comedy should be really regarded as a forerunner of 
Brand for m it I have represented the contrast in our present state 
of society between the actual and the ideal in all that relates to 
love and marriage ^ 

To Bj 0 nison on tlie other hand he stressed rather die differ^ 
ence between the works written before and after his exile 

If 1 were asked to tell at this moment wliat has been the chief 
result of my stay abroad I should say that it consisted in niy 
having driven out of myself the xstheticism winch liad a great 
power over me — an isolated authcticisni with a claim to mdcpcu 
dent existence iEsthcticism of this kind seems to me now as 
great a curse to poetry as dicology is to religion You liave 
never been troubled with it You have never gone about looking 
at things tlirougli your hollowed hand [like die hero of On ilte 
Vidda] 

Is It not an inexpressibly great gift of fortune to be able to 
write ? But it brings with it great responsibility and I ami now 
suSiacntly serious to realize diat and to be very severe with myself 
An aesthete in Copenhagen once said to me Christ is really 
the most interesting phenomenon in die worlds history 
The aesdiete enjoyed him as the glutton docs the sight of an 
oyster I have always been too strong to become a creature 
of that type but what the intellect lal asses might liavc made of 
me if they had had me all to themselves I know not it was you 
dear Bjornson who prevented them domg as they would with 
me ! * 

* Corr p a 37 

* ibid pp 86^ Thu passage was wnuen in 1865 the letter to Gosse 
seven years later m 187a But Ibsen s pronouncements on his own works 
seem often to be colou^ by a temporary mood He was most averse ftoni 
givmg any explanations or comments he would hardly ever admit indebted 
ness to any other writer he would always be polite to anyone who spoke 
favourably of his work and extremely sharp with anyone who ventured upon 
criticism 1 
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Alas ^ It was Bjornson who said m later years after they 
had quarrelled ' Ibsen is not a man, he's a pen I In 
Love s Comedy can be discerned some of tlie grounds of tlie 
hard choice that gave opportunity for such a judgment 
Falk did not sacrifice his love to poetry he sacrificed as 
Ibsen would say the actuahty of love to the ideal In the 
first exalted moment of such a sacrifice die presence of the 
actual remains as a species of mirage exciting and stimulating 
so tliat die poet &cls lie has achieved die best of bodi worlds 
But as the mirage fades the implications of die choice are 
revealed 


3 

The appearance of Brand m 1866 established Ibsen in 
Scandinavia He won both fame and independence die 
Storduiig granted lus pension and a travelhiig stipend thanks 
to the convenient ilhiess of the ecclesiastic who had previously 
opposed It But of far greater importance dian outward 
success was the fact that Ibsen had fbund himself It was 
himsdf diat he put into Brand lus struggle his choice, his 
disappointment 

It came into being as die result of somedung whidi I Iiad not 
observed but experienced it was a necessity for me to free 
mysdf from somedung wludi my inner man had done with 
by givmg pocUc form to it and when by this means I had got 
ndofit my book bad no longer any interest for me One 

must have something to create from some kfe-cxpcricnce Hie 
author who has not that does not acate he only writes books ^ 

Brand sums up Ibsen's inner story to that moment, and 
in writing it he exorazed his own past Not for many 
years was he again to he autobiographical in the drama The 
conflict was resolved or m Ibsen's own words the poison 
was ejected * His own desperate choice to stick to his calling 

^Corr p i5>3 

* During those days [f c the Prussian triumph over Demnatk] Brand 
began to grow widun me like an embryo When I arrived in Italy the work 
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if need be to sacrifice wife and duld — an aiunety which u 
also reflected indirectly in the poem Terje Ffoen—he could 
only justify by thmkmg of himself as mvolvcd m a war and 
his family as war s victims The Great Disappointment had 
destroyed his hopes he could no longer centre his life on 
work for a free Norway as he had done m Kmgmakmg 
Wliat horrified Ibsen was her infirmity of purpose tlic fact 
diat Norway had shuffled out of what he tliought was licr 
moral obligation mto non’-interventton and appeasement 
and was complacently unconsaous of her guilt Substitute 
for Denmark Spam or CzechoxSlovakia for Norway 
England and for 1864 1938 the position becomes pamfiilly 
dear 

The personal choice which was attested in On the Vtdda and 
Love s Comedy — to be a poet first and foremost — ^was deepened 
and intensified by dus mterveiiing experience Not only 
must the poet stand alone he must he prepared to fiuht both 
withm and without Here stand I I can no other ° Such 
was die demand of die ideal * 

Although Ibsen disclaimed any debt to ICicrkcgnard — 
whilst admitting that he liad drawn upon die story of Kierke- 
gaard s disciple Lammers who had converted his own family 
in his native town of Skien — ^it was the general opinion that 
Ibsen had put a good deal of Kierkegaard into Brtmd Kierke- 
gaard too demanded that a man should give his All For 
Kierkegaard too the strength of the will to clioose was die 
first necessity of salvation He first put before his generation 
die need for absolute self-surrender to the will of God — ^a 
drastic complete and unqualified submission to die Other 
which coula only be made by a will in itself trained and 

of UTuficatioii theic had already been completed by a spirit of sacrifict that 
knew no bounds It is a great mistake to suppose that 1 have depicted 

the life and career of Kierkegaard (I have read very httle of Kierkegaard and 
understood even less) Tlut Brand is a clergyman is really imiuTt nal 
the demand is made m aU walks of life — love in art etc Brand is myself 
in my best moments Duniig tlic time 1 was writing Brand I had on my 

desk a glass with a scorpion in it From time to time the little animal was Ui 
Ihcn I used to give it a piece of soft fruit upon which it fell funously and 
emptied into it its poison — after wluch it was well again Docs not soiiictiuiig 
of the same kind happen with us poets ? (ibid pp 199-200 ) 
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powerful The lack of such a will might make religion 
Itself an offence 

Let others complain that our tunes arc corrupt I complain 
that dicy are contemptible for they arc without passion People s 
thoughts are thm and miserable like lace girls the impulses of 
their hearts too weak to be sinful ^ 

For Kierkegaard the integration of tlic whole man was the 
reward of the choice to submit You stand to gain what 
IS the pnnapal dung m life — ^to gam yourself to inhent 
yourself * 

Kierkegaards Journals arc probably the most unrelenting 
and complex work of seltdisscction ever written His 
morbid sclf-consaousness led him to adopt all sorts of dis-> 
guises pseudonyms and wheels withm wiWls but he knew 
Uiat he was a man singled out for a special dispensation and 
that lus rdle was to suffer and to write for posterity In die 
variety and penetration of his psydiological analysis he stands 
closer to the later works of Ibsen dian to diese early plays but 
by the arsmnstances of his life Kierkegaard was absorbed 
ui die problem whicli figures so largely in Brand — die sms 
of die fiithers visited on the children His own fiidier 
who laboured under a terrible conviction of sin brought 
Kierkegaard up m the stern creed that he was set apart and 
marked out for wrath A lonely and unnatural childhood 
prepared him for a hfe almost more devoid of event than 
Ibsen s and dominated as exclusively by the sense of a calling 
In Brand Ibsen has embodied such a hereditary curse in the 
figures of the murderer s children and of Gcrd the career of 
Brand himself begins in expiation of his mother s sm 
But the strongest link between the two writers is their 
attack on institutional religion Kierkegaard s attack on die 
blmdness and worldlmess of die Churdi was of a satiric and 
mordant bitterness which must have appealed to Ibsen 

* Quoted by Koht I p 272 His pages on the indebtedness of Brand to 
Kierkegaard mp 272-^) ore the best baUnced account of the matter pThe 
context IS BiilierOr ed ett Vol 1 p 22 ) 

* Quoted Lowne Soren Kierkegadtra (Oxford University Press 2939) 
p 83 Bilbet^Or ed at Vol n p 238 
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Kierkegaard himself felt entirely cut oflf from the Church of 
his day and ended m a wilderness as solitary as the Ice Kirk 
The disaples of Kierkegaard m Sben the party winch Ibsen s 
£)]nily joined separated themselves from the State Church 
and HMVig s husband was threatened with the loss of his 
livchhood as a result 

The student of religion will probably feel that Brand is an 
example of illegitimate interpretation of Soren Kierkegaard 
who nught have demanded All or Nothing’ but who 
would not have sanctioned such a teleological suspension of 
the ethical as tlie sacrifice of the child * ^ It may thought 
however that the self-torture of Kierkegaard was even more 
pitiful than that of Brand who sacrificed the hfe of bis child 
only because he felt that, like Abraham he was speaally 
called to do so and that his parisluoners souls were being 
weighed agamst his son s body Brand was a martyr and a 
tyrant Kierkegaard too was someihmg of a martyr and to 
hitmelf die most mgemous and most implacable of tyrants * 
This play produced at the very nadir of liis fortunes and 
hu hopes, tooK its final shape quite suddenly m Ibsen s nund 
In its first draft he wrote it as an epic hut after nearly two 
years work one day m St Peter s he suddenly had an inspira-* 
non of how the whole thing should be Without more ado 
he ditew over all that he had done and started again He 
wrote with great rapidity and finished the play in its present 
form m less than six months 
Brand (the name means bothers and sword) stands at the 
bcgintung of Ibsen s work as When tve Dead Wal^ at the end — 
a poetic statement cast in dramatic form but not m the stnet 

* ibid pp to-ii Kierkegaard hinuelf however had been sacxifioed by 
hia Ather and the apincual btoJenen which Michael Kieckenaid foeoed upon 
hu little ton was peihaps wone than exposure to the phyticaTngcKir of winter 

* He nude extraorduurv attempts to blacken himseir in the eyes of Kcgina 
to spare her paui over the broken engagement He regularly showed lumself 
at titles and parties for a few moments to give an impression of heartless 
gaiety And when after two years of this mareuerading— including an 
.nwelcome visit abroad whidi he undertone only for thu end— Regina one 
day nodded to him at Church the effect was ovcrwhcimiiig He wrote 
pages about it the nod was a major event in hu hfe It was the last qusodc 
of bis love aflav 
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sense a play It was considered by the Germans to be influ- 
enced by Paust but tlicy have in common only the general 
featuics of the romantic poetic drama where the hero debates 
the problem of his own salvation in conspicuous independence 
of lesser thmgs—whether that hero be Faustus Promedieus 
or Cam Brand is inevitably die Norwegian version of the 
great European drama Shut in his northern ^ord Brand s 
first self-conquest is to subdue himself to working m obscurity 
not to go out and convert die world He sacrifices his mother 
because lie will not compromise widi her miserly liabits 
Slie must renounce all before he will admit her to me saenn 
ment He sacrifices his cliild because be will not desert Ins 
flock He sacrifices his wife because he forbids her to mourn 
and purges her of natural longmg at the cost of her physical 
existence 

He sacrifices his ambition of buildmg a new churdi because 
the people would remain satisfied with the external fabric 
He tries to lead the people towards his vision which is not 
of this world here too lie fails and finds himself alone in die 
Trolls Churdi die Ice Kirk where he is tempted by a Spectre 
m die form of his dead wife suggesting to him that he unwill 
all he has done At the last moment Brand receives illum- 
ination and a vision of hfe s summer-kingdoms though 
with Gerd the troll-^irl he is buried m die avalanche as a 
Voice proclaims Deus CaritaUs 

Brand had always been tormented by the struggle between 
his Will and ins Nature which rismg as the Spectre of his 
lost love openly woos him to renounce perfection of the will, 
wlule airy voices remind him that he is but flesh and per- 
fection IS not for him He rejects die tempters but when 
Gerd sees in him the stigmata of the crucifixion and hails 
him as a saviour, this final blasphemy reveals to Brand the 
Trolls Church which in hideous parody had always over- 
shadowed his own * At last lie renounces Pride caUmg on 
die name of the Crucified God Wlio is Love but Whom he 
had never known Ihe ice of his nature melts but die 

* Geict drives home the pome to Brand A diuidigoct after all I ” 
Sec below p 5a 
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rum of the Trolls Cliutcli m which he stands involves his 
own dcadi 

A final Pisgah-stght of love cannot reverse the whole play 
Brand s struggle has been solely to punfy the Will to make 
himself a blank tablet for Gods writing His view lias 
dominated without any implied reservations or undertones 
Brand is the play Moreover the answer to his last question 
IS in Its circumstance dreadful and mysterious— not the Voice 
of the Crucified but diat of Jahweh from Sinai delivering a 
stalk enunciation ^ Brand s will had been set towards God 
but his love towards the humanity which he renounced 
diere he had loved truly and every step was torment to him 
but m Whose name and Whose spuit was die renunciation 
made? 


(P/io then devised the torment ? Love 

Love IS the un/amiliar Name 

Behind the hands that wove 

The lutoierable shrt of fame 

Which human power cannot remove * 

Such doctrine is only tolerable to diosc whom die miseries 
of the world would else involve in the Mamchcan heresy 
Suck was Ibsen himself, and sudi he made Brand 
Brand s theology is summed up in his motto AU or Nothing ’ 
( Intet — elter AU ’) He is m revolt agauist compromise, 
against what has oeen called Chtistiamty’-and-water Hs 
God IS not the traditionally decrepit God the Father, but is 
young like Hercules — or the Christ of A Dream of the 
Rood 


Upon God s love alone I call— 

It is not mild andfextble 

Notfaing u ben: of the positive, defining cundung quabtics of s icit 
experience nothing of the vidon imphcit in Jahweh s speech from the 
whirlwind to Job or the greater vision of St Paul a hymn to love Brand 
aeci only tlmt lua own vision of God has been mcompltte but it u tins iit< 
complete vision which has been presented throughout the play as it stands 
■ T S Eliot Pour Quartets (Rabcr 194$) p ts 
> The Bishop of Oslo has recently describe how important a part mottoes 
(or paroles) puyed m strengthening tesutaucc duniig the war 
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But harJ and awful euen to death 
And whom He loues He chastcuetb 
In the Garden what was God s reply 
Where the Son m sweat of agony 
Lay pleading long Let dus cup pass ? 
No word so simy with the Lte 
As this word Love s mendacity 
Is the path narrow slippery sheer 
Loue teaches them to stop and veer~ 
Turn down stn s highway broad and fair 
Loue teaches they need not despair 
They ouerlook that fast the Will 
Law s righteous craulngs must fulfil 
When Will has won its desperate fight 
Then Love will come into its right 
This generation slack and slow 
Proves Hate the best Love to bestow 
Hatel Hatel^ 


Brand i% more tEan a study m asceticism and the positive 
virtues of the &natic Hie nero stands for the principle of 
AVilled renunciation the last temptation to be overcome is 


^ Gud s kaerlighed jeg kmder til 
og den er iiwe vik qg mltd 
er til dodens raedsel hlird 
den hyder ktappe sd det sidr 
Hvad svarte i oUehmden 
da smiin Id i sved eg skraek 
og bad eg bad tag kaiken vaek I 
fijf noget ori bleu solet ned 
i legn som ordet kaerlighed 
Er stlen trang og brat eg dered 
den kneppes af^i kaerlighed I 
gltr en ad syndqgaden bred 
nan har dog hdb^i kaerlighed / 

Et springes over vlijm first 
md laeske hvens retjm&^imt 
Vandt viljen sejr i ibg en stnd 
da kommer kaerlfghedens tid 
men her mod slaqgten slap og tad 
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that o( the Spirit of Compromise Brand is diercfbrc a 
warrior for truth but also something of a scourge of God 
Orthodoxy would protest that man should not judge his 
fellow-'men the priest may refuse the sacrament to an 
unrepentant sinner the son should have pleaded with his 
dying mother 

Hie dilemtna of Love and Judgment of Righteousness and 
Mercy even in the last scene remains a dilemma since die 
Voice which proclaims die God of Love speaks from the 
obliterating avalanche 

The hero yet remains a character not merdy an embodied 
principle He is the son of a woman who sacrificed hetsdf 
for money and became a miser on wi& and child he lavishes 
feelings the more intense tliat diey have no alternate forms 
He has a sardonic humour he loves and despises his poor 
parishioners (as Swift grew infuriated by die wrongs of die 
Irish whilst acutely aware of their shortcomings) He alter-* 
nates between dry and pawky thrusts at their leader the Sheriff 
and lyric visions of the True Faith the coming of Him terrible 
as an army with banners Like Falk he is swayed between 
iconodasra and idealistic ardour 

Against Brand stands the Sheriff a shrewd caustically 
humorous Mr Worldly Wiseman who plays die role that 
Guldstad the merchant filled in the earlier play When Brand 
warns the Sheriff diat the new doctrine may lead to revolution 
die Sheriff observes that if he is really out fiir social reform 
Brand had better start some propaganda in die more likely 
urban parts 

Brand / have the best my fiock are sttre 
Sheriff Possibly yes but 1 have more ^ 

IS the rgomder and Brand recogmzes the people sdnmpion * 
more diuigeious than a worse man by reason of his doctrine 
that soaaf betterment and improved material conditions are 
all that matter 

^ Brand Min ftok er staerk Jug hur de bedste 
Fogden Ja muligt del nmjeg fleste 
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Sliciiff JVith hostile Nature still our Joe 
We ve got steam up and oil m go / 

Bridges above and roads beneath — 

Brand But not between our lives and faith 
Sheriff Twixt fjord and upland cataract 
Brand But not betiveen idea and act ^ 

The confusion between the splieres of religion and soaology 
m this play is never finally cleared up because it is never quite 
clearly stated nor isolated from the parallel theme of the 
relation of &ith and works Brand s view is diat religion 
must directly control every act He does not set his hfe at a 
pms fee but msists that all others shall do likewise, and 
freely denounces diose who cannot follow him There is no 
hiture for diose who will not drink of the cup and the 
social issue of the Great Disappointment is seen ultimately as 
an ediical even a religious issue The actual references to the 
Frussian-'Danish War are confined to the last scene, but the 
feeling behind the play is dependent on them In lus final 
vision of despair Brand secs his people passing by on the other 
side with the typical plea of the neutral * We re a small 
folk we 

See upon their brows the brand 
Poor fishers on a banen strand 
Pennypieces of God s mint 
Not for us the cup He drank 
Not for us the crown of thorn • 


^ Fogden Mod trodsmde mtur i kmp 
cr frem vi skredef som md damp I 
her hrydes vej her hygges fcro— 
Brand Men ej imellem Uv og tro 
Fogden Imellem Jjord og viddens me 
Brand EJ mellem gjeming og Idd 

* Ser dem rlste rte pd panden 
mvtt of fattlgfolk ued stronden 
folk med skmingspraeg fra Gud 
Ejfor os blev tatkai drukkei 
Ej for os hugg fontehratisen 
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It IS the pica of tlie Women of Canterbury m T S Eiiol s 
Murder tn the Cathedral a play which in tone and temper is not 
unhke Brand >’ 

We do not wish anything to happen 
Seuen years we have lived quietly 
Succeeded tn avoiding notue 
Living and partly living 

Forgive us O Lord u/e acknowledge ourselves as types of the common 

man 

On the odicr hand Brands religious despair takes a form 
whicli IS partly soml as lie envisages Norway smodicrcd in 
industrialism Britain s smoke-cloud selling herself for 
wealth * 

Ibsen himself said at a later date that he was not in this 
play concerned with religion as such and that Brand might 
equally well liavc been an artist or a social reformer'' It 
IS true that Ibsen himself to whom work was a rcliuoii 
might have fclt die categorical imperative as strongly as 
Brand did Yet the type of devotion whidi Brand exem- 
plifies is normally a religious one Ibsen s model was 
Pastor Lanuners and perhaps in writing to Brandes he may 
have been defernng as usual to lus friend s known suscepti- 
bihties 

As a diaracter Brand convinces because his pain convinces 
— the love for his people above all the agony of the clioice 
when he forbears to destroy his wife s ecstasy of renunciation 
though thereby he knows he loses her The minor characters 
arc carefully controlled they arc limited but also symbolic 

* Brand 1 tempters an not at all unlike die tempters of St Thomas and for 

both men temptation comes from the spmt of compromise But Brand 
would not have understood the danger of the Fourth Tempter wlio ofiers 
the glory of bemg a martyr and the power of luhng from the tomb He 
iraglit even have succumbed , , . 

■ In December xSlSs Ibsen wrote to bis modicr-m bw My bttle boy 
shall never with my consent belong to a people [i e the Nonvcgiaiu] whose 
aim It IS to become Englishmen rather than human beings (Corr p pa) 

* See above p 4^ note a 
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vivid but not partiailanzcd ^ They arc indeed characters as 
aiiothci mind nught see them from without The whole 
play could be conceived of is in internal conflict — as in some 
of Andreyev s plays—with the hero as die only real character 
the others being seen merely in relation to him or standing 
for aspects of mnisclf Moreover unlike Peer Brand has 
no moments of rehef or relixitioii Ills part is all on the top 
note and so is unactable 

The setting IS perhaps more important dian the minor 
chancters It phys its own part in the story not merely 
symbolically m die ni inner of the heights m On the Vidda 
but as It really moulded the lives of the people the isolation 
the rigour of winter the iiilumian fastnesses of the fjells and 
the still living fear of the troll This kind of country Emily 
Bronte would have understood The trolls who assail the 
hero m the lee Kirk ire neidicr visions of the mind nor spirits 
of die heights but born of the union between the two It 
IS on the heights tint Brand meets hts last and worst teinpta-* 
tioii and that he lives most completely up to his motto All 
or Notinng 

Like many of Ibsen s plays Brand in its last act seems to 
pass into a different rcilm of being The lyric A Church 
contams the germ of this act and reveals more plainly the 
evil powers intertwined m the very fabric of piety as the 
snake and the dove arc entwined in Colcridge^s Crtstabel 

With toil wrought (he King 
Through the daylight hours 
Under night s dark wing 
Pick and crowbar ring 
Wielded by dark powers 

I Agnes, unfortunately has more than a name ni common with Miss 
'Wickficld In a long speech Brand describes the r61c of comforter and 
sustainer which is hen and woman s in general He shall strive attack 
endure She shall deidly deaths wounds cute Gerd the troU-^rl is 
indirectly the iroit of Brand s mothers sin for the rejected suitor sot her 
unlawfully >n his despair The Pcan is the typical unctuous CfaURmman 
Ibsen had an uiitelcnting hostility to the cloth Bmar artist and convert 
to sectarianism n the victim of his own tcrapciamcnt 
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The spire-crown d kirk rose in arrowy pride with 
a 'worming troll as the kings fellow-builder 

Sunlight or benighted 
Folk throngtd w tis true 
The bright day unblighted 
To the dark was tinned 
They were one not two ^ 

The power of tlic trolls of the mountain and the power of 
the spirits of the dead arc part of Ibsen s Norse mlwritmcc 
and Christianity did not sweep the inheritance away No 
country not even Ireland is so filled with legends of ghosts 
and dark powers so haunted witli a sense of the other world 
as the wilder parts of Norway Early Norse literature is full 
of sucli legends * and Norse has a richer vocabulary than 
English in this particular field In reading Brand or Ghosts 
Rosmersholm or any of tlie later plays it must be remembered 
that they arc written for a people who had in their 
blood woven into their texture of dunking and feeling the 
legends and dreams that are bred out of lonely kvmg in a 
liard land 


4 

Peer Gytu's vivacious panorama is the triumph of Ibsen s 
early style The play delighted and annoyed the Norwegians 

^ Kongen haii bygged 
Dagen lang 
Nlr iiattcn skyggcd 
Korn troldct og ryggcd 
Med spid gg stang 

D0ga folk flytted 
Dog ind 1 tro 
Thi dngi-udbyttct 
Til natteiM knyttet 
£t dogneu JO 

* Sec e g G D Kclchner Dream bi OU Norse Lifenidire (Cambndge 
ipjti) and H R Sllii Tfu Road to Hel (Cambndge 1943) 
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for the same reasons that Synge s Playhoy of tlte Western World 
delighted and infuriated the Irish * She loved him hut for 
bragging and tdhng fantastical lies This is the raw 

material m each case but m Peer Gynt trolls and business 
men lunatics in Cairo and idylls in Gadbraiidsdal ramify 
upon It Peer like Christy Mahon gams freedom when he 
stops runnmg away but Peer $ is a fuller and deeper recovery 
no less than his immortal soul 

Ibsen himself has been quoted for die view that die play 
is pure fantasy— wliat he actually said was that it was capric- 
ious ^ It IS kaleidoscopic the great symbolic scenes— diose 
with the Trolls and the Button Moulder— carry neither more 
nor less of a message than the scenes with Ase or Solvcig 
which arc padicuc or those widi die tourists and Anitra 
which are comic The play depends upon the mteraction of 
all these mutually incompatible modes It is not a systematic 
play because it includes far more of life than can be reduced 
to a system but it has a structure of its own The episodes 
may be capriaous but there arc none which are irrelevant 
When the play is cut for performance the omission of familiar 
passages brmgs home the necessity for them For example 
Peers successive adventures with Ingrid the cow-girls and 
die troll Princess form a Rake s Progress and die cow-girls 
are the central link m the group Peer s descent to the trolls 
becomes more sinister if me dmerent steps which lead to it 
are marked out 

Peer Gynt is a more serious work than Ghosts because it 
deals with greater subjects and deals with them mote compre- 
hensively It IS a far better play than Brand which was 
written out of despair but lacks me clarity of true tragedy 
The story of Peer is the story of his struggle to get away from 
the trolls-— m Christian phrase die search for salvation Peer 
IS Piers Plowman and Everyman — ^but he is also a comic 
character a gaily caricatured typical Norwegian and finally 
a fauy>tale ncro the troll-slayer of Gudbrandsdal 

Ibsen thought that Peer Gynt * will hardly be understood 
outside Scandinavia’ In his younger days he had on 
* He ilso md Wme did thli I 
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several occasions travelled up the dales collecting folk-lore 
and stories and while he was writing the play lie immersed 
himself in Norwegian legends and faiiy talcs of all kinds 
So completely had lie thought himself back into Norway 
diat one day as he stood looking at die Italian island of 
Isdua he said Look at that fine hop-garden * A Danish 
friend pointed out that he was looking at a vineyard and 
Ibsen corrected hiinsclf Yes you are right ' Now and 
then I have to pull my own cars to realize I am not in 
Norway *■ 

Tlie greatness of Peer Gynt lies perhaps most of all in its 
naivety Only m a language at once ancient and uiiworked 
only by a people civilized but not urban could such a recon- 
ciliation of moral earnestness and die fantasies of legend be 
adiieved In Peer GynHbsen was not trying to be adimker 
— apart from anything else lie wrote tht play too quickly 
for that — but it is based on certitudes dearly bought and fully 
acknowledged The extended perspective which a know- 
ledge of die world beyond had given to Ibsen was turned on 
material provided by the litdc world of Norway 

Peer Gynt began his career much as Ibsen began his — a 
shy country boy ashamed of his poverty, and living on Ins 
dreams His gaucherie lands him in awkward situations 
which evoke sudden bursts of real recklessness At moments 
he becomes the mad Norseman m a fit of Highland rage 
or injured pride and dien he dares anything The setting 
of moorland and valley the scenes of peasant life and die 
characters of diesc early passages echo those of the poem 
On the ViMa “ 

Petr succumbs at once to the shy charms of Solvcig but 

»Koht II p 9 

oThc 5CCIIC where Pbcr lies in tiu. heather listuuiig to the duparagiiiB 
remarks of the neighbours reflects section 3 of On f/it Viddi where the hero 
lies in the ling with his own thoughts rcproiclifiilly passing lik churchward 
folk Asc modelled on ibscu s own mother recalls tliu old mother out 
on the blcaching-squarc or in her little hut singing her child to si cp withth 
cat lying beside dieni Solwrig lias something iit common with tlw tnnid 
girl eyes fixed on her shoc-struig whom the hero nitcts in the sumuiLr 
mght Finally the Strange Hunter has ill the acid accusing stcriuicss of the 
Button Moulder 
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immediately afterwards he smashes up his rival’s wedduig 

K and abducts Ingrid the bride Then m the mountains 
»omcs the lover of three cow-mrJs who have already 
given themselves to the trolls ana from them he fai?; ; 
to wooing a troll himself Thus is compassed die Fall of 
Man^ 

Tlie troll plays such an important pirt in Ibsens work 
that It IS essential to understand him The troll is not a 
puck or a goblin , he is truly diabolic Although the old 
stories spoke of monstrous tlirce-hcaded trolls the troll may 
look much like a human being only a little stocky a litde 
malformed A troll is humanity minus die specifically human 
quahties , at once a hideous parody of nnn and yet only the 
isolation of his worst potentialities His likeness to man 
constitutes bis horror and makes him more feared he is a 
cousin of Mr Hyde widi the disgustmg iimtative faculty of 
the ape and the baboon Tlic troll is die animal version of 
man, die alternative to man he is also what man &ars he 
may become Ibsen s use of die troll is more dian the invo< 
cation of a piece of folk-lore , it is a poetic mode of stating 
what could not otherwise be stated except at tedious length 
thereby losing its force and becoming another thing ‘ 

The trolls belong to the countryside, diey are the dwellers 
on the fjclls but they play much of die part that the devil 
does in Christian legend Tlicir motto might be die devil's 
own — * Troll to thyself be enough whereas Man carries 
withm a standard of virtue and must be true to himself 
Peer submits to all the trolls habits and customs (much more 
important than beliefs as they tell him) but when the troll 
Kmg proposes to get nd of his inconvenient human nature 
by scratdung his eye so that he will ever after sec widi the 
eye of a troll. Peer refuses to take such an irrevocable step 
He IS ready to be a troll on his own terms — and while a way 

^ Peer’s wooing of the troll Princess and his adventures with tlie other 
trolls aoem to be reflected in John a adventurts with the brown girl and 
other cpisodca in the early part of Mr C S Lewis a Pilgrims R^ress 
* The trolls and the walking dead are usually substantial figures with 
great physical powers Mrs N K Chadwick has recently pointed out 
the vigour and aggressiveness of Norse ghosts 
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out remains But he finds out first that he cannot escape 
second that his desires in die world of trolldom have already 
borne frmt (the Biblical reference is obvious) 

Peer That he mn t calth you this old trout I 

Green Woman You U be a father bifore the year s out 1 ^ 

third that the trolls arc going to kill him for his treachery 
He cries out to his mother and immediately the church 
bells are heard and he is saved But Peer escapes only to 
be trapped by another troll the Bojg The Bojg has ncidicr 
sliapc nor form when Peer asks ^ Who arc you ? it says 
Mysdf Tlicrc is nothing to fight it seems that diere 
IS nodiuig there at all bur the monstrous invisible troll closes 
m and begins to smodier him like a sea anemone digesting 
its prey 

The Great Boj^ turns imthout a fght * 

Peer calls on Solveig and again he is saved by the bells 
The Bojg however has left him a motto — Go round about 
Peer Henceforth his way is to be the w'ty of evasion 
substitution self-deception lie loves Solveig — but he can- 
not face her with die troll Princess and her troll clnld beside 
him ’ Therefore aldiough he remembers vaguely that die 
Bible says somcdimg about repentance he leaves Solveig 
who left all for him disguising cowardice as a fix;hng that 
he is unworthy and would soil her a thought that had 
not occurred to him before After the tender scene of make- 
believe with his dying ruined mother— Peers very defects 
have the grace of virtues lacking m Biand — ^lic goes off to 
America — ^the great solution to all social maladjustments in 
the mnctccndi century I 

The moral is almost glaringly evident Tlic trolls might 
rub shoulders widi the Seven Deadly Sms from Dr Faiisfiu, 

* Peer Du Jisker Me toed lagims agii I 
Den Grfliiklacdtc Min Peer du er fwr fir int haetder 
*Den store Bojgen uindt-r iirfm at karnipe 
* In h» teens in the uiiluppy tun at Gninstad« Ibsiii liiiiisclf got an 
illegitimate child by a servant girl which he suppottkd for fourteen years 
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while the B 0 j{, is familiar m accounts of those deep and 
dciclly temptations whicli rise from tlie depths of the mmd 
Itself niid 10111 a man not for any price at w but by weight 
of inertia as if by pressure of the air around Yet there is 
no deliberate statement of the moral in Peer Gyiit hi contrast 
with Brand, it is m this respect truly dramatic that is to say 
the implications arc at once mescapablc and uti&rmulatcd 
The story runs on its fluid way and the pattern is worked 
out in action It is worked out however in a world wluch 
IS seen dirough die eyes of Peer a fairy-*talc world in which 
inanimate objects conic to life and exciting adventures are 
found lound every comer 

peer is a dreamer on such a scale tint he can create an 
Empire in five minutes from the sands of the desert he is 
equally icady to bruig the Devil or God the Father into his 
stones The merest huit will set him off on a soaring splendid 
flight of fancy and the kind of things that happen to him 
arc like tlic dungs he dreams about — even when as in the 
madhouse scene it is die likeness of parody or nightmare 
If occasionally he tumbles it is after a glorious acweiiturc 

And whai tf J rtm my ship aground 

Oh still It ivas splendid to sail I ^ 

In nothing is Peer more the typical Norwegian than in his 
outbursts of fancy His imagmation leads him It swells and 
soars like die genu coming out of the bottle or the devil 
out of die nut Peer is a 8clf<intoxicated man He is a 
Dionysiac with vine leaves in his hair , he creates his own 
world and thus fulfils die troll s motto To thyself be — 
enough Peer cannot distinguish between his fancy and fact 
he lives out his dream even when his mother is dyuig beside 
him But to label Peer widi the labels of the psychologist 
as an escapist as dealing in compensations or with die labels 
of the moral philosopher as defiaent in the power of moral 
choice is to be completely irrelevant It is as futile as askmg 
whether or not FalstafF is a coward The whole trend of the 

^ Cf p 39 Peer a enthusium is seen iioiucally however whilst Palk s 
iS not 
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play implies the inadequacy of such labels In particular 
episodes Peer s rdle may be straightforward but the par-« 
ticular episodes are all interconnected and the general c/fect 
IS far too subtle and complex to be stated m a doctrinaire 
fashion Peer lives by a balance of power he wiU not 
choose to be anythmg but himself If he is clicated by 
the tourists or Anitra fordiwith he assumes another rdlc 
When he finds that tlie last metamorphosis crowns him tlie 
Emperor of a madhouse he is ready to survive even as a 
troll provided only like Parolles he may live 

Oh Great One hold fast I 
I am what Thou wilt — a Ttiidi a stimer 
A Troll only help me Somethuig has hurst — 

/ just eau t remember the name to tall I ^ 

The mutations of the Gyiioan Self are fiinlly exposed by 
a return to Norway On tlie ship he meets the Strange 
Passenger who is Death and after Deadi comes the Button 
Moulder who is the Judgment the Doom The stages of 
Peer s regeneration arc dircefold First he finds his old hut 
and hears Solveig singing of himself and he realizes that 
he has never entered into his rightful kingdom 

Ah aagtush here ms my Empire then * 

His remorse calls up unacted aspirations it calls up die 
Button Moulder a figure from his childhood * who mows 
him that lie has not even been a self To be one s self is 
to slay oneself and the troll Kmg ainfirms that Peer has 
to himself been enough has been a troll all his life Finally 
the Devil makes the point that Peer has been the wrong sort 

^ Du store— hold fast I 

Jes er alt hvad du Pti—eii Tyrk en synder— 

Et bergtrold — wen bjaefp—det par fwget sow Onst — 

Jeg kau ikke htUe dlt ttapn j en hast I 
* O angst / Her var nut kcjserdom I 

* Little Peer had often played Tt costing buttons as wc arc tofd m Act [ 
At the auction iii Act V the old ladle turns up The Button MoLildcr may be 
compared with the Rat Wife m Little Eyalf another supcrnaturally enlarged 
rdii.ction of a childhood memory of Ibsen himself 
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of self~a negative print lie does not think the catalogue 
of Peer s sms worth damnation and sends Peer back to the 
casting ladle At tins point Peer reaches his lowest depths — 
he 18 not fit to exist he has existed as a mere birth a natural 
product but no more Me lies upon the cardi as naked and 
despairing as Tinion of Athens 

Beauttful earth be mt u rath with mi 
That I trod your Jiilds so uselessly 
Beauttful sun your rays have shid 
Into a cottage imfenauted 

Beautiful sun aiid beautifiil earth 

What folly to nurse her who brought me to birth 

Nature is prodigal Spirit is scanted ^ 

At last his sin comes home to him 

Round about said the Bujg No—tlns tune 

It s straight ahead wen the road tie er so straitened * 

So he faces Solvcig and finds that his sin is blotted and 
his spiritual human status has been preserved because Solvcig 
believed in him She has carried the real Peer in her heart 
as a mother carries a dnld m her body m the last scene 
Solvcig succeeds Ase > The wife or mother who ignores 
all the sin secs the man as he is — so far as he is man The 
world knows tlic troll version The world says Love is 
blmd and so it would appear but Love overcomes the 
world It is the cdio of the Voice that spoke to Brand from 

* Da itejlfge jord i aer tkke t red 
At Jeg inunped dtl graes III hiii u nylle 
Du dejhge sol da bar slosel m d 
Dwe lysende staenk I at Jolketom byUe 
Dejlige sol og dejhge jord 
I var diimme al I bar og lysfe for mm moer 
Andm er karrig og natural er adsel 
*Udaiom saeBojgai NeJ dame gang 
ivers igamem var v^eu aldra si trangt 
* Peer calls lier My mother I my wife 1 ' and as she learn over him 
to aing the cradle song she now old and bent in licr peasant dress should 
recall the earlier figure This was brought out in Tyrone Guthries 
productiatt 
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the avakndic i>iven. in actioii as drama not exposition 
Solveig singing her cradle song to Peer on die morning of 
Pentecost is a naive picture it is the happy-ever-aftcr 
of the feiry story and it would be overwhelnungly senti- 
mental if It were not so strongly controlled But it is con 
trolled by all diat has gone before Solveig remains enskyed 
and sauited m a play where Aiutra receives the tribute from 
Goethe^ The fact diat love had literally preserved and 
redeemed Peer implies diat Solveig saves Peer on qmte another 
plane from that on which Dr Wangel saves Ellida a plane 
which the * enlightened Ibsen did not recognize 
The new quality which enriches Peer Gynt above all is 
die fullness and richness of ordmary hfe m it Li Act 1 and 
Act IV the adventures of Peer are merdy hvely or amusuig 
or scandalous like the adventures of Eaustus between the sale 
of his soul and the hour of damnation — a necessary interlude 
but an interlude by definition In this sense it is true that 
much of Peer Gynt is capnaous an exuberant comic caprice 
a sort of Twelfth Night revel The delicious inconsistencies 
of Asc in pursuit of her runaway — 

I wisli he would fall and 
Tread canjidly there now I * 

the unassailable buoyancy of Peer who wlien he has been 
promising Amtra a soul and she tells him she would prefer 
an opal is enraptured by her faithfulness to twe instead of 
being dashed by her lack of attention to what he is saying — 
the gay nonsense of die Devil s last words as he goes oiT to 
look for Peer at die Cape of Good Hope sent by the sinner 
m question — 

^ Anltra I you re atie of Bve s gemtine daughters 
Mitgtteiically ehmttittg me-^cr Im a um 
Aiid as a respected md hufjer has told lu 
Das cwigc wcibliche ncht uns an ! 

Aiiitra / Evas naturt^e daiter I 
Magnethk Jeg drnges thl Jig er iimd 
eg so/u der stdr hos ets igiet JoTjatter 
Das ewtge weibHehc zieht ms an I 
gid du fiddi fted eg I 
Troid varsomi i haefdetl 
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always talking — and Ibsen s poetry really made the producer s 
efforts unnecessary The Bojg has been presented in the 
verse itself and any stage presentation must be supplementary 
Above all the great moments of the drama do not depend 
on stage presentation because there is no dramatic clash 
between cliaracter and character no sudden tiehtening or 
relaxing of the tension There is nothing like me entry of 
Nora in her outdoor clotlies or the moment when Mrs 
Alvuig and Pastor Manders hear the whispers from die dining 
room Peer Gynt has none of those particular virtues which 
the Ibsemtcs ddighted in and which arc set out in Tlte Old 
Drama and the New 
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THE MORALIST 


Emperor and Gahlean *’ — ** The League of Yonth ** 
‘ Pillars of Society ” — “ A Doll s House 
Ghosts — * Ajt Enemy of the People * 



after It Peer came as though of itself ^ The sequel was 

tliat Ibsen sat down and brooded for six years on die compos~ 
ition of a long, extremely dull drama m two parts on the 
subject of Julian the Apostate He himself regarded it as the 
greatest 01*^1118 works the one which set forth lus life s-philos- 
ophy most completely No critic lias ever agreed with him 
There is no doubt diat diis monstrous production was of 
the greatest significance for Ibsen personally It is heavy 
with somediing winch is never completely brought to light 
—<15 Mr Eliot said of Hamlet Ibsen begms by a very ^m- 

E athebc attitude to Julian and ends up by departmg from 
istorical feet in order to discredit him — ^much to tlie bewild- 
erment of Ardier who felt that Julian as an enlightened 
agnostic deserved more respectful treatment The play is 
Ibsen's one attempt to be a thinker and it shows how little 
he was fitted to dabble m theorizuw though it was written 
rc-written and finally cut down from three parts to two 
Curiously enough part of this vision of tlic Trcdjc Rigc 
the Third Reich was written at Berditesgaden 
The first part Ctesars Apostacy is a melodrama with 
Julian as a decadent brilliant youth the lover of Heltpa 
the too-successful general — a play of intrigue with a decor- 
ative lustorical setting Ibsen had archseologized for diis play 
much as he did for his nationalist lustorical plays , but as 
he now regarded himself as emancipated from nationalism 

‘Carr p aoo 
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he went back to tlic Roman Empire The Bmpem Juhan 
IS a study m degeneration and it inalois a single strong cfTcct 
but one whicli is not clear cut Tlicre is none of the intrigue 
of Part I but a vaguely-defined amiulativc emotional move- 
ment Julian grows steadily more tyrannical more deluded 
oil he IS cheated witli a prophecy about the Phrygian 
regions — ^rather in the manner oiMatheth — and dies in battle 
to be succeeded by die ClirisOan Jovian Yet his Jove for 
Seauty his Bacchic vision revives at die end recalling that 
earlier scene wlierc with his proccaion of revellers he appeared 
as the priest of Dionysus with vine leaves in his hair 
opposing the martyrs' ecstatic proccssioii to die arena 
Bodi plays are provided with a rmminmr Maximus die 
Mystic who stages a kind of Witches Scene of Cam and 
Judas feasting with Julian die third Scouigc of God pre- 
destined by the World Will to a career of crime Schopcidiaucr 
finally gave way to Hegel in the diird kingdom foicshadowcd 
by Maximus prophecy whidi was to combmc Hcbiaism and 
Hcllaiusm — as Heme would have said — into something higher 
and holier far 

Maxims The World-Will shall give a reckoning for Julian s 
soul 

Basil filasplicnit not verily hast thou loved the dead but— — 
Maxims Loved and betrayed Jum I — No not I— he was 
betrayed like Cain — ^betrayed like Judas Your God is a 
spendthrift God Galdcan 1 He squanders many a soul ’ — 
Wert diou not this tune the destined man — thou sacrifice to 
Necessity ? What then is it worth to have lived ? All is a 
game and a jest — even to will is to have been forced to will t 
Oh my beloved all signs deceived me all oiiiciis spoke with 
double sense so that I truly thought thee the rcconaiing power 
of the Two Kingdoms 

The thud Kingdom shall come I The soul of man shall 
come into its own at last and tlicii shall mc.n olTcr sacrifice 
for dice and thy two guests in the symposium 1 

This fit of Teutonic dogmatizing seemed to be driving 
Ibsen further from the stage Bnuid and Pter Qyiit can be 
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acted, though little is gained by domg so In this work 
however Ibsen had evidently no idea of a pcrformincc *■ 

He insisted again that tlie materiil had been provided by 
his own experience and tliat the play represented a new 
phase in his intellectual development 

Emperor and Galilean is tlie first work which I wrote under 
German intellectual influence My view of life was still that 

of a Scandinavian lurtionalist I was in Germany dunng 

the war (of 1870) and the development consequent upon it AU 
tbs acted in many ways upon me with the force of a transforming 
power My theory of bstory and of human life had till tlien 
been a nanonal one now it expanded uito a racial dicoty and 
I could wnte Emperor and Galilean * 

This deplorable statement shows clearly that Ibsen was 
wmding iiimsclf into a cocoon of Germanic verbiage 
Theories of humanhfe (save die mark *) were all too common 
of the racial dieory ’ fortunately litde seems to have sur- 
vived in his work But the influence of Schopenhauer was 
deep and lasting The World-Will enthroned in bhndncss 
over a predeterimned creation was a mghtinare winch was 
to haunt Ibsen He saw humanity as tmy figures caught in 
an evolutionary machine Nature — or God—is a spend- 
dirifty to whom the death of millions means Utde 
Very mdirecdy it can be seen that the play is connected 
with Ibsens own personal conflict between the ascetic and 
the Dionysiac between Brand and Peer Gynt He himself 
had an artist s love of h& and an artist s sensuousness but 
he sacrificed them to his work Julian denies the necessity 
of the sacrifice and tries to find a middle way but he 1$ 
defeated It cannot be said that die personal equation here 
gives the play any added interest 
It may Be mat Emperor and Galilean is the defiance of God 
which Solness describes m a later play in a passage which is 
generally read as autobiographic The Master Bmlder 
accused ms Creator of takmg away all human happiness from 

was not ferfbrmed oil iBs6 when a Garman theatre staged it. Tins 
attempt has nevet been repeated 
*Corr pp 413-4 
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him to make him a better artist and in ius turn tlircatencd 
to build no more churches for such a God Emperor attd 
Cahlean shows the utter waste of a human lifo— for which the 
World-Will although not a Person is dearly held responsible 
It exemplifies die favourite lunetcenth-ccntury sport of 
scolding God for His failure to come up to what Man expects 
of Him Ibsen never spoke out directly on this subject but 
It seems dear that die work of Strauss and his followers had 
broken down his faith His fricndslup widi Biandes a Jew 
turned free-dunker and his growing ahcnation from Bjoriison 
are symptomatic of such a change 
In Brand and Peer Gynt the religious issue had been in the 
centre of the picture — an undogmatic but a deeply personal 
religion of the kind which Pastor Lammers had been preaching 
at Skien Even in On the ViMa God had made a rather 
unexpected appearance in die last stanza If in his first iiuscry 
after the Great Disappointment Ibsen had turned to religion 
and to die particularly personal and inward religion which 
the disciples of Kierkegaard were propagating his encounter 
avith the Higher Critiasm and the tlicories of the Germans 
must have dealt him a second blow more severe than the 
first aldiough from the nature of die case die evidence 
would not be clear in his writings It seems possible that 
die ten years silence in Germany and the new and drastic 
change which came over his work were due to die loss of 
faidi and diat the despair which can he fch behind die con- 
fusion of Emperor and Galilean was for a time such as to make 
writing impossible In all his other plays Ibsen wrote about 
things of which he knew whicli he had seen — literally as 
well as with his mind s eye The settings of Peer Gynt for 
example arc limited to Norway and Africa — ^though he did 
not visit Egypt till some years later The reason for his 
choice of story m Emperor and Galilean he never explained 
It had been long m his mind and may even date from Bergen 
days The play remams a cryptic witness to the stress through 
which Ibsen passed having written it he mamtamed sdcnce 
for a further period of four years, until the prodiicUon of 
Pillars of Society m 1877 


F 
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Whilst he was writing tlic World-<Historical Drama Ibsen 
broke off to produce a five-act comedy Tlie League of Youth 
(1869) Eight years later he produced a Ibur^act drama 
Pillars of Society (1877) These two plays are the only fruits of 
the ten years spent in Germany The next year he returned to 
Rome and within a twelvemonth had written A Doll s House 

The ten barren years m Germany between Ibsen s fortieth 
and fiftieth years were a period of incubation Whilst on 
the surface he was fully absorbed in his unwieldy philosophic 
drama the deeper currents of his imnd are shown in tnese 
shorter plays Tliey should not be looked on merely as first 
exercises m soaal drama They arc social comedies m a 
special sense studies in local colour in the foibles of a par- 
ticular soaal group the lords of parish-piunp politics the 
shapers of lokale forhoUe These two plays are not concerned 
with the inner life at nil their purpose is not to pomt 
a general truth or expound universnl problems as Ibsen 
happily imagined himself to be doing m Emperor and Galilean 
Here he is merely having a few private words with his com- 
patriots about dicir own particular shortcomings He referred 
to The League of Youth as “ this peaceable play but die 
Norwegians did not share that view of it When it was 
put on there were riots at the dicatrc and the warfare between 
the Young Party and Ibsen’s supporters went on for some 
time Ibsen was in Egypt representing Norway at die 
celebration for the opening of the Suez Canal He wrote a 
satiric poem From Port Said m which he said merely 

My homes still the old home I see I 

The Young Party the progressive group in Norway felt 
this play as black treachery and Bjornson who thought that 
he was the original of Stensg&ro spoke of assassination 
m die groves of poesy But as the hubbub died down 
the Norwegians began to appreaate the joke The League 
of Youth has held stage m Norway but it is a family 
joke and the outside wond has not appreciated it 
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Tlie ibsenites have pouitcd out that this is Ibsens first 
prose comedy — ^it is indeed die first prose comedy in Nor- 
wegian — and that it is well constructed according to the 
school of Scribe that Selma the girl-wifc who is treated ns 
a doll IS a first sketch for Nora and thit the forged bank 
bill used for blackmailmg is also a foretaste of A Doll s Hottse 
At best however dicy can only regard it ns nn experi- 
mental transitional work m which the poet 1$ trying Ins 
tools ^ dioiigh admittedly very amusing on the stage 
Such was Ibsen s modest ambition He was trying to be 
funny Archer observed sadly that when Mrs Rundholtnen 
mistakes StensgSrds overtures on bchnif of Basticn for n 
proposal We are irresistibly rciiiinded of Mrs Bardclls 
fatal misunderstanding of Mr Pickwick s intentions Pre- 
cisely Mrs Ruiidholmcn nnd Mrs Bnrddl would linvc 
been capital friends and Stensgard would linvc recognized n 
kindred spirit in Mr Alfred Jingle wlusking off the spinster 
aunt— witli the money borrowed from Tracy Tupmnn — in 
a fast postchaisc and four 

StensgUrd has been called Peer Gynt m politics He hns 
indeed Peer Gynt s fiucncy and liis conviction that Providence 
has not only destined him for greatness but is prepnred 
speaally to mtervene on his bclialf But whereas Peer Gynt 
IS seen from the inside Stensgard is presented only from die 
outside Stensgird storimng at Fjcldbo s lunt or caution is 
a creature who does not soliloquize (a fiict m which his creator 
took some professional pride) and who could not soliloquize 
What dutmguishes him is his hypersensitive response to 
encouragement his infiammablc resentment of imaginary 
shehts He lives only on the adulation or approbation of 
others He is essentially a social parasite 

You arc my enemy [be upbraids Fjcldbo] You have always 
been my enemy Just look around and see how everyone else 
appreciates me stranger as I am You on the other hand you 
who know me have never appreciated me That u the radical 
weakness of your character 


* Archer preface to 77ie Leqyue of Youth CoiktkJ Workt Vf | 
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Am I fit for nothing ? asks Fjcldbo drily 'tnd Stcnsglrd 
superbly retorts Have you ever been fit to appreciate 
ME? 

Oh isii t It unspeakable joy [he cries on another occasion] to 
carry all that multitude away ind along with you ? How can 
you help becoming good from mere grntitudc 7 And how it 
makes you love all your &llow creatures > I feel as if I could 
clasp them all m one embrace and weep and ask their forgiveness 
because God has been so partial to give mt more than them ! 

To accuse Stensgard of jobbery is like accusing FalstalF 
of blarney or Figaro of lying It is confounding a master 
of his craft with petty practitioners When he hands back 
the fbi^;ed bill, now useless to him with the grand gesture 
That 18 how I treat men who vote against me ' our pleasure 
IS m the consciously immoral joy of watdiing him get away 
with It 

The odicr characters nobly simpoct Stensgard Chamber- 
lain Bratsberg is a benevolent despot a litde bewildered by 
the antics of die younger generation but full of fire and 
activity for a ngliteous cause His farewell to Stensgard 
might be modelled on Mr Pickwicks farewell to Messrs 
Dodson and Fogg Aslaksen and Hcire are humours of the 
Dickensian sort— easy meat for any actor of experience 
Both are modelled from the life — Aslaksen from the prmter 
who had set op die pohtical paper to whidi Ibsen m his early 
youth contributed and Hcire fiom Ibsen s own fatlicr But 
they must have been nearer caricatures than portraits 
The well-worn tncks of comedy are the natural ground- 
work of the play — the substituted letter the overheard con- 
versations the four pairs of lovers who set to partners ' 
Experience teaches economy m their use here there are 
rather too many of them They perform die same duty as 
the bone supporters with whum the ladies of the period 
stiffened their bodices The stuff to be stiffened is the tokale 
forholde Unfortunately for the English reader a knowledge 
of Norwegian ways is taken for granted and the play is 
therefore as difficult for a foreigner as one of Emlyn Williams 
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01 Scan O Casey The exact soaal standing of Bratsberg 
Moinscn and Lundcstad the position of Hcirc the extent to 
which Mrs Rundhohnen and Aslakscn arc part of the lokate 
forhoide arc complicated matters of which no explanation is 
given because the requisite knowledge is assumed In a small 
town of about 2 000 mhiibit'ints die locil nngnatc is 1 very 
great man but the local printer has also to be considcrca 
especially at election tune and especially where locnl politics 
are the only politics that count and form the best indoor 
sport for all but the very young Even today in the remoter 
parts of Norway tire qucstioiv of a new toad or a new port 
of call for the steamer the election of the burgomaster or 
the local council will rouse everyone to battle when a question 
of iiitional policy will hardly toudi them at all In a country 
so large and thinly itihabitctl without large industrial intcrcste 
or a National Press and with a tradition of local government 
that IS stronger and older than the national tradition it is 
inevitable diat the emphasis should be on district affairs^ 
In the nineteenth century when foreign politics were still a 
matter for Stockliolm and when Norway was so much 
more cut off from die rest of Europe, narrower horizons 
were imposed If The Lea^ife of Youth is read not as a con- 
tribution to sociology but as the Norwegian equivalent of 
one of the Abbey Thcatic productions it still has life 


3 

Ibsen said of The Ptllars of Socuty It may in a manner 
be regarded as the counterpart of The League of Youth it 
will enter pretty thoroughly into several of the more im- 

Thc natural uiut of government m Norway b the l/iuis the local 
assembly Its English equivalent the shire-moot has only attained com- 
pariblc significance m tlic ease of the L C C In England asicr comniuiitca 
tions soon made the ParUanicnt the chosen instrument of govcrnni iit In 
Norway the Storthing has miny of the constitutional powers of 1 arhanicnt 
but It has not its traditional authority The tragic implications oi this 
local patnotisin are the materia] of tlic earlier play Kriijfin (see above 
P 23) 
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portant questions of the day ^ In fict the play is the Un- 
pcaccable or Unpleasant counterpart of the Peaceable and 
Pleasant League of Youth Yet it was received with enthusiasm 
Ibsen s way had perhaps been prepared for him by the social 
plays of Bjornsoii which had conic out in the previous few 
years • 

In tins phy something of the method of his later work 
IS applied to tlic material of Peer Gynt and The League of 
Youth The play depicts Gnmstad the town where Ibsen 
had spent six years as an underdog and whose respectable 
atizcns he had fiercely lampooned Contemporary excite- 
ment over Plimsoll s refonns contemporary scandals about 
(he New Woman may be worked into the structure the 
groundwork is die life of die ii^tcnscly respectable little clique 
who run die town and of whom Bcrmclc is the leader and 
who with their equally respectable women folk are collec- 
tively as well as individually mdicted Tins is the argument 
of tlic play and there is some ofience in it 

The plot IS again too crammed with inadcnt The satire on 
business methods local politics the interlude of die foreman 
with Its implications on capital and labour the story of Lona 
Hessel the love of John and Dina Dma s own history the 
adventure of litde Olaf with its surprising forecast of the 
story of Litdc Eyolf* the stones of Martha and of Mrs 
Bcrmck would overcrowd the canvas even without the main 
story chat of the Consul limisclf The important questions 
of the day whidi arc touched arc two — ^the danger of coni- 
mcraalisni and the revolt of the women Beniick is a 
variation upon that familiar character in Ibsen die strong 
man who lives for his work He has something of Brand 
sonicdimg of Solncss more perhaps of Borlnnan Like 
Borkman he gives up his real love and oversteps die law for 
the sake of die power and the glory Unlike Borkman 

* Corr p api 

* The Bankrupt written three years before Pillars of Society has as its hero 
a pubhc figure who tries to cover up h» difficulties by dubious means but 
is converted in the end 

’ The likeness extends even to the father s final exclamation-— 1 can see 
that the boy has never really belonged to me 
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he repents but Bcrnick s repentance is a dramatic conven- 
ience It allows him to become the rauomieur and expound 
the moral of the play No otlier end would be appropriate 
— die play is not written in a tragic mood and the social 
comedy of Act I could never have been associated with a 
wholesale slaughter of the innocents aboard die Indian Girl 
Ncvcrdiclcss Bermcks faults arc not the kind to make a 
conversion plausible The ne er-tlo-well may reform die 
religious fanatic may melt but the business man does not 
lean up against the wall and grow generous even under the 
shock of narrowly averted diild-murdcr His repentance is 
111 tunc with the play as a whole but out of tunc widi his 
own past story 

The revolt of the women is a theme which is divided 
among the four women characters Dina Lona Betty and 
Mardia have each their private story but for all of them the 
issue IS die same — shall diey stagnate or shall they free them 
selves at the risk of becoming unwomanly ? Lona and Dina 
dioose freedom Betty and Martha choose saciificc They 
arc not condemned Martha is an almost Tehekovian figure 
who IS content to resign her lover to die young girl vdioin 
she has brought up and grown to love also 
Ibsen s growing power as a dramatist is found not in the 
problems nor 111 the characters but 111 the detail in the new 
method of construction by means of mterplay It is the sum 
of these tiny links which really makes the structure The 
play IS built up not hewn out It has die firmness not of 
plate armour but of diain mail Because Ibsen was not yet 

f iractiscd m this method it was necessary for him to have a 
arge number of characters eaeli dependent on one another 
but cadi aiming at different things Tlie dramatic effect 
depends upon the different lines of interest converging and 
suddenly reacting upon each other The sailing of die Indian 
Girl IS die dimax of Aunc s Betty s and Bermck s stones, 
which are so intertwined that the decision of Aunc — a very 
minor character — constitutes the final ddnouement he takes 
It on himself to stop the cofiin-ship at Betty s request Hie 
whole movement is so finely adjusted that a slight shift any- 
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where alters die whole situation and the interest of die play 
lies largely m seeing how a perfectly simple and ordinary 
decision by one person can have edbets undrenmed of upon 
the others Such construction must be planned to the last 
detail the writing must give the impression tliat events arc 
proceeding in a natural way yet in cacli case dissection must 
show that a word, a movement a gesture were sending out 
ripples all round shghdy modifying all the course of events 
for all the cliaractcrs The danger of the method is that it 
should end m clockwork ingenuity leaving the play an ini- 
mated automaton In a detective story the innocent surface 
of events covers all the implications and clues diit are un- 
folded in the final diaptcr But the mechanic beauties , 
as Dryden would have called them aic m tlitmstlvcs a temp- 
tation they harden and isolate die story from the treat- 
ment and the bones of die plot ate overlaid widi an artificial 
style instead of being organically at one with it In a few 
great writers the style itself being one of ironic implication 
^s naturally worked out both m detail and general structure 
m terms of interplay Th» gives a wonderfully close in- 
tricate and satisfying texture because die large-scale planning 
and die finest detail are turned out of the same mould It 
involves m the artist both a love of imnutiae and fine finish 
and a sense of proportion and scale so diat the detail is not 
overworked Construction dirough interplay is best exem- 
plified m English tn the later novels of Jane Austen 
A chance remark of Miss Bates a shglit resemblance between 
Edmund and Sir Thomas Bertram — ^thcir common habit of 
referring punctually to their watch for example — is both 
local and general m its effect For in Emma the indirect and 
glancing play of social intercourse upon firmly moulded 
characters is the structural basis of the book which is con- 
cerned mucli as Ibsen is ’vnthlokaleforhoUe AndinMiri^c/d 
Park the submerged and powerful pull of fanuly life the 
likenesses and differences between km — ^which were die mam 
interest of Jane Austen s own life— constitute die groundwork 
Edmund s likeness to lus father his solemn conscientiousness 
so youthful, so dudt-headed and so kind-hearted, marks him 
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out as the predestined victim of Miss Crawford s wiles and 
the object of Fanny s blind veneration But Edmund s 
character is built up by a series of delicate hints such as his 
unlucky habit of testing Miss Crawford s statements in the 
wilderness at Sotherton by pulling out a timepiece it is 
dramatically done Wc arc never given a direct statement 
an explanation of Edmund 

Jane Austen was both mistress of her little world and part 
of It she was detached yet absorbed in the happy provincial- 
ism of the day Ibsen too had detached himself with some 
violence from his little world but now after an interval 
he was bccomuig absorbed again — ^not m the passionate 
manner of Love s Comedy and Brand not even in the polemical 
manner of die poem that he wrote at (he same time as this 
play {Laugt Borte or From Par Away) but with a cooler a 
more professional attention The rottenness of society is 
introduced by die conversation of tlic ladies at the tea party 
but how mucli more gently tlian in Loves Comedy i The 
pastor here is not like Pastor Strdmand a figure of fun with 
his moment of pathos he is a sycophant exposed without 
excitement but without mercy 

Ibsen worked over and over the material for this play 
rewriting revising always paring down sharpening and nling 
to a nicer point Here as ui the plays to follow it is the 
final revision which counts The mdividual strokes telling 
as they arc arc dependent on their placing the whole effect 
IS due to the consistency and evenness of the work If im- 
plication and interplay arc to be the method it is impossible 
to let them appear in patches If irony is not sustained it 
becomes meaningless 

In this play Ibsen did not quite achieve perfect ronsistcncy 
but he IS well on the way to it Some speeches are a little 
too coloured by the problem insuflieicntly dramatic or 
out of character^ Pillars of Society looks back to Loves 

* Die recantation of Dcniick lus ilieady been mention <1 Another 
example u the final r solve of Duia to put cmaucipation bi-for | niatrimony 
ui her plans for life m Ain rica Tli justiticatioiis of Anne are a third 
example 
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Cottiedy as well as antaapating 4 Doll i House which followed 
m the short space of two years and finally established Ibsen 
as the greatest dramatist of his day 

In one respect die problems of Pillars of Society forecast 
developments whidi were to come much later in Ibsens 
writing that is m the stress on tlic conflict between old 
and young The older generation m die person of Lona 
Hesscl revolt from sheer force of temperament without the 
support of a creed throw up their c^s and shout Up the 
rends I * while Dina s generation go fordi widi a prograniine 
and a mission 

In themselves however die characters in diis play are not 
particularly interestmg Tlieir interest depends only on dicir 
place ill the plot Tlierc is no unexpected yet inevitable 
developmeiit no sudden moment which defines and gadiers 
up die significance of the part Variety replaces concentration 
The contrast with The League of Youth is not more striking 
than die contrast with the play to follow 


4 

A Dolt s House almost irresistibly invites sweeping generah- 
aatioiis It IS the first Modern Tragedy as Ibsen originally 
named it The strong divoice play and the social drama are 
alike descended from it A Doll s House stands in relation to 
modern drama as Queen Victoria to the royal families of 
Europe It is not Ibsen s greatest play but it is probably his 
most striking achievement m the sense that it changed most 
decisively the course of literature Its significance for con- 
temporaries IS quite distinct from its permanent significance 
or again fi:om its place m the personal development of Ibsen 
as an artist 

In die usual manner of the great innovators Ibsen took die 
conventions of the day and adapted them for his own ends 
In A Doll s House he is mdebted for some of the tricks of the 
trade to the pi^ce bien fatte the French drama of Scribe and 
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his school whidi liad formed the staple &rc at the Oslo and 
Bergen theatres when Ibsen was producing there 

France still led the tlieatrical world Her critics provided 
judgments and standards but her dramatists were for tlie 
most part efficient journeymen Nevertheless tlie piice bten 
fmte has been unfairly despised It abounded in conventions 
where the regular puppets— heavy fiither innocence distressed 
rough diamond jealous husband fiuthfi.il friend— underwent 
die usual trials — mistaken identity lost letter guilty secret 
sealed lips— leaduig to the final pistol shot or the final embrace 
Their technique as efficient as that of a dctccavc story gave 
these plays the precision of clockwork toys they were topped 
ofFwidi some Iitdc moral platitude which would command 
uncritical assent Tliiw did not pretend to be literature 
Literature was left to the long-winded poets of the historical 
drama widi their five acts on Mary Queen of Scots or Jeanne 
d Arc The main energy of the st^c went into experiments 
widi gas lighting costume and efi^ts — ^thc tradition which 
later brouglit real pigs and real trees on the stage of the TMatre 
Libre In France there was a genuinely experimental spirit in 
production which found its leader m Antoine In England 
unfortunately the interest m staging took the grosser form of 
a liking for spectacle for its own sake Adaptations of Dickens 
and Scott gave the managers of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden full scope Mediocrities like Tom Taylor turned out 
plays by die hundred Poets like Swinburne wrote tiicir 
unactable poetic dramas emphasizing the divorce between 
literature and die stage ^ 

Nevertheless die iimctccndi century saw European literature 
again bcconung a unit as it liad been m die Middle Ages 
National dramatic tiaditions broke down under die more 
rapid exchange of ideas of technical developments and of 
soaal habit Even m countries where the national tradition 
was strong and healthy as in Russia it was modified by die 
theatrical developments tiking place elsewhere 

Ibsen s own reputation was me fruit of this new cosino- 
pohtaiusm He was the first and perhaps die only writci to 

* See 7 %e VictoriMt Dmut by Erneit Rcynoldj (HclTer ami So)» 1937} 
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achieve as a draniaUst the kind of Europe’ia faint which now 
belongs to film stars ^ The mnctcentli century dramatic 
tradition is Ibsen and Ibsen for many years and to some 
people even today means the author of A Doll s House 

His transformation appears so simple now He had written 
in tlie style of the ptke hen feate as early as Lady Ingcr which 
IS modelled on Scribe He took those parts of the technique 
whidi made for clear forcible presentation and subjected them 
to the pressure of his personal technique of interplay and 
implication This produced a new kind of drama peculiarly 
inasive and when the matenal was the great question of the 
day the result was explosive It took ten years for the effects 
to be &lt in England but Sliaws Quintessence of Ibscnisni 
records die impact* The Ibscnitcs were not interested in 
literature as such tliey left such interest to the Decadents 
To diem Ibsen was above all a great moral teadicr The 
original plays were unknown and the current translations 
would have defied the power of Mrs Siddons Granville 
Barker once offered a prize to anyone who could put across 
Nora s last words as rendered by one enthusiast That the 
imraclc of miradcs should come to pass — ^tlnt a combination 
between us should be a marriage 

The literature of one s youth is a revelation in a way that 
no later masterpieces can ever be It was the young who 
saluted Ibsen as the young of the nineteen-twenties saluted 
D H Lawrence and the young of die nineteen-thirties 
W H Auden They saw great writing in diese caricatures of 
translations cmancipatmg themselves with a Roundhead zeal 
and sternness In that golden age ideologies flounshed Tlic 
Decadents no less than those who followed Mr Gladstone in 
reading Robert Elsniere were passionate for their creed Ibsen 
created such a stir as nowadays no writer could hope for 

Dramatic impotence ludicrous amateunslmess nastmess 
vulgarity egotism coarseness absurdity umnterestmg ver- 
bosity [i] suburbanity I cried the Daily Telegraph and 
Shaw replied 

‘ Ibsen became so fasluonabic that agarettea cofiec and clothea wetc advee 
tised as being & la Ibsen * Written ui 1891 
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Sliakespear had put ourselves on the stage but notour situations 
Ibsen supplies the want left by Shahespear He gives us 
not only ourselves but our situations Hie dungs diat happen 
to lus stage figures are things that happen to us One conse- 
quence IS that lus plays arc much more important to us than 
Shakespear s Another as that they are capable both of hiirtmg 
us crudly and of filling us with excited hopes of escape from 
idealistic tyrannies and with visions of intenscr life m the future ^ 

Tilts IS how every generation of youth secs its prophets 
Auden Lawrence orlSscn Bliss was it m that dawn to be 
alive * But the colours fade and for the next gcncrauon 
the enthusiasm becomes inexplicable Ibsen might have 
written somedimg as perishable as Godwin s Pohheal Jfislke 
and still have made a name But tliough it was not recognized 
and was perhaps not at the time a deciding factor lus achieve- 
ment was literary and to that extent permanent Hid he 
united die high seriousness of Mrs Humphry Wird to the 
technical dexterity of Conan Doyle tins would suffice his 
international admirers who ignorca the true basis of die phy s 
greatness — a style in which each spccdi was interlocked by 
implication to the total structure of the play an organization 
as close and exact as that of the most elaborate verse and 
perhaps only possible to one who for nearly twenty years had 
thou^t and written as a poet 
Now tliat Nora’s situations arc sixty-five years bclimd die 
times A Doll s House has for some people only die exasperating 
stamina of indestructible craftsmanslup lavished on obsolete 
material — like an old horsehair so& mat will not wear out 
and IS banished from nursery to attic given away to the house- 
maid s inodier and turns up in the junk sliop together with 
the coloured picture of die Jubilee and the flower pot sliaped 
like a white china swan The hard staring oudincs of the 
minor characters the conventional tricks of die letter box and 
the tarantella seem as prinutive as die sense of duty towards 
myself which provokes Nora not only to slnm the door 
but — an unlettered girl unschooled, unpractised— to wave 

* Qftbtlessena of Ibseiiism (p 144) 
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every banner in tlic cause of enlightenment from Agnosticism 
to Ainrchism 

A Doll s House is certainly the Icist Norwegian of Ibsen $ 
plays By comparison witli England or France Norway had 
no city life and very little of that taint of commercialism 
which pushed women into the pcculnrly humilnting position 
of being completely dependent on the wage-earning nidc 
without sliaimg m the brcadwititung as the woman m an 
agricultural or fishing commtmity must do Perhaps root- 
Icssncss and irresponsibility were recognized so clearly because 
they were so alien and there is still probably less suburbia 
111 Norway tlian in any other country of Western Europe 
111 earlier ages it had been felt tliat 

Gods unwersat law 
Gave to tlte man despohe powir 
Over his female In due awe 

but this had not excluded woman from supremacy in lier own 
recognized domains In the mnctecnth century the subjection 
was tlie more irksome because it was less defined less a social 
than a personal exercise of the power of material coercion 
in short not a rule of law but a despotism The head of a 
household might like Mr Barrett of Wimpole Street be 
unaware of the basis of his action whicli could be refined to 
an intolerable intensity through the structure of Victorian 
&mily-Ii& — ^that is to say life centred round the family not 
as a functional econonuc unit but as an econonuc dependracy 
subject to the licad of the house Subtle and increasing 
powers of sensibility — all the development of the personal 
private consaousness which is represented by die Romantic 
movement m literature— put new weapons into the hands of 
die Tyrant Man Fanny Burney was a woman of acute 
sensibility but she probably did not suficr from the soaal 
tyranny of the Court — she did not have the capaaty for 
suffermg— -as Ehzabedi Barrett did from the tyranny of her 
&dier 

The situation was sensed long before it was attadked by 
die pioneers of Womens Rights It was described often 
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enough by Dickens the more powetfitlly because usually 
without any social (imduepflu/e In his last work The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood (1870) written only nme years before A Dolts 
House the epitaph on Mrs Sapsei sets out an ideal of wifely 
reverence vniich is expounded at greater lengdi but 111 ^ 
seriousness in such a popular work as Within the Maze ^ 

A Doll s House is die Norwegian version of the great theme 
of later iiiiieteendi century literature throughout Europe the 
suficriiigs of women m a masculme world the dime of 
Amta Karenina, and Madame Bopary of The Egoist Tess of the 
D Urberpilles and Portrait of a Lady 
Ibsen and Tolstoy were incomparably the greatest literacy 
figures of their time and producra their greatest work when 
tms matter wis just sufficiently recognised for literary treat- 
ment Ibsen expressed his disapproi^ of John Stuart Mills 
Subjection of Womui siying b, propos of the Englishman s 
contention tint his wife liad inspired all he wrote that it 
would be a pretty thing not to know whether to be mdebted 
to Mr or Mrs Mill for a literary masterpiece 1 But he was 
clearly affected by the same mental diinatc as Mill Tolstoy 
could be scarcely said to inhabit the same climate as these 
two yet in comparing A Doll s House widi Anna Karenina 
which had appeared only six years earher die dii&renccs of 
approach of mediod of language and of structure cannot 
obscure the likenesses between dicse great works in their 
fundamental assumptions Both are concerned with the 
deeper aspects of the conflict between two worlds — ^dic 
woman s world of personal relationships and human values 
against the man s world of legal rights and duties — ^Isobel 
against Angelo Portia against the laws of Vcmcc 

Pay thrice his money and deface die bond / 

Time has been kinder to Tolstoy than to Ibsen whose fine 


^ By Mrs Henry Wood (1872) The cpiuph reads Ethelmda \ Rever 
cntnl Wife of I Piiomas Safsba | AuenoNfian Estatb Acanr Valuur nrc. I 
of this C{ty{ Whose Knowledge of tlic World j Though somewhat Extensive | 
Never brought him acquainted witli | A spirit \ More capable of | 
up to him j Pufse | And ask thyself the Question | Const tim Do 

Likewise ? f If not j With a Blush Retire 
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hard style looks like an ctclung tool after Tolstoy s brimming 
palette In Tolstoy the qualities of the novel as a genre are 
perfected die structure is effected by broad groupings and 
relief innumerable resolved contrasts of detail are dicre but 
die flavour of cadi moment is preserved full and clear This 
ridmcss of experience where the imperceptible gradations of 
time work stcaldiily yet inevitably to transform Anna from 
die reigning beauty to the poor crazed suicide are far more 
congenial to die modern temper diaii Ibsen s rigid patterns 
Book I of Anna Kareiuna for example closes with Annas 
ravdled history at that point where she leaves her husband 
and begins her descent to death Book II opens widi the 
stately Ordiodox wedding of Kitty and Levine The one 
story IS ddicatc and subtly told, the other is more broadly 
and boldly handled yet there are all the time not two stones 
but one novel m which bodi arc included Tolstoy works 
by assimilation sofdy weaving in his connexions where 
Ibsen files his writing to a sharp point and once the point 
has been made eimlicitly it no longer holds die attention It 
was not the exphat statement at die end of die play— the 
setdement of accounts — ivludi made Ibsen s writings appear 
so profoundly original to his generation but die way m which 
It was induced He was like all great arusts at the growing 
pomt of his generation not in theory but in consciousness ^ 
Nora’s final proclaiming of the crusade was commonplace 
doctrine but die doctrine is embedded in a particular 
situation The theory had been lived through 
Poor Nora living by playing her tricks like a htde pet 
animal sensing how to manage Torvald by those pettinesses 
in his diaracter she does not know she knows of is too 
vulnerably sympathetic to fmd her life-work in reading John 
Stuart Mill At the end she still does not understand the 
strange world in which she has done wrong by forging a 
signature She does understand that she has lived by what 
Virgmia Woolf called die slow waterlogged sinking of her 
will uito his And this picture is built up for Iier and for 
us by the power of structural implication a form of writing 
' Ibiea himself recognized th»(Cotr pp 314-5) See below eh 4 p 103 
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particularly suited to drama where tlic latent possibilities of 
a long stretch of past time can be thrown into relief by a 
crisis In A Dotl s House the past is not only lighted up by 
the present as a transparency might be ht up with a lamp 
the past is cliangcd by the present so that it becomes n dil^rent 
thmg Nora s marriage becomes eight years prostitution as 
she gradually learns the true nature of her relations with 
Torvald and the true nature of Torvalds feelings for her 

In Act I no less diaii six dificrcnt episodes bring out the war 
that IS secretly waged between his imscuhne dictatorship 
and her feminine wiles 

Her wheedling lum for money with a simple transference 

Let us do as you suggest 

Her promise to Christine Just leave it to me I will 
broach the matter very cleverly She is evidently liabitiiated 
to and aware of her own technique 

Her description of how she tried to coax Torvald into 
taking the holiday and how she was savuig up the story of the 
bond for when I am no longer as good-looking as I am now 
She knows the precarious nature of licr hold 

Her mcdiod of asking work for Christine by putting Chris- 
tine also into a (completely bogus) position of worshippmg 
subservience to Torvald 

Her boast to Krogstad about her mduence AVlulst tins may 
be a justifiable triumph over her tormentor it is an unconscious 
betrayal of Torvald (witness his fery m Act II at the idea of 
being thought uxorious) 

Attet diis fleeted exposition the treatment grows much 
broader Nora admits Torvald s jealousy yet she flirts with 
Rank aware but not acknowledging die grounds of her 
control The pressure of implication remains constant 
throughout it is comparable widi die effect of a dnlcct 
colouring all that is said To take a few lines at random from 
the dialogue of Nora and Rank in Act II 

Non (putung her hand on liis sliouldcr) Dear dear Dr Rank I 
Death nuisUi t take you away from Torvald and me [Nora 
IS getting demonstrative as she senses Ranks responsiveness, 
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and Iicr hopes of obtiming a loan from him use Hence licr 
wirmth of lecluig purely seductive ] 

RaiiL It IS a loss yon will cisily recover from Those who are 
gone away ire soon forgotten [Poor Rink js reminded by 
that Torvald ind me how little he really counts to Nora ] 
Nora (anxiously) Do you believe that ? [Rank his awakened 
her thoughts of what may hippen if she has to go away ] 

Her methods grow more desperate — ^tlic open appeal to 
Torvald to keep Krogstad and me frantic expedient of the 
tanntclk In tJic list ict her fitc is upon her yet m spite 
of all her terror and Torvald s tipsy iniorousness she still 
believes in Ins chiviUy and devotion This extraordmiry 
self-deception is perhaps the subtlest and most telling implica- 
tion of all Practice had left her theory unshaken so when 

the crash comes she cries I have been living with a strange 
min yet it was but the kind of man her actions had always 
implied him to be Her vanity had completely prevented 
her from recognizing whit she was doing even though she 
had become such an expert at doing it 
Torvald is more gradually revealed In the first ict he 
appears indulgent perhaps a trifle inclined to nag about the 
macaroons and to preach but virtually a more efficient David 
Coppcrficld curbing a rather better-trained Dora In die 
second act his rcteiitincnt and his pleasure alike uncover die 
deeper bases of his dominance His anger at the prospect of 
being thought under his wife s influence and his fury at the 
imputation of narrow-mindedness show that it is really based 
onliis own cowardice the need for something weaker to bully 
this is confirmed when he gloats over Nora s panic as evidence 
of her love for him and over her agitation in the tarantella 
( you little helpless thing I ) His love of order and his 
fastidiousness wlicn joined to such qualities betray a set 
personality and the last act shows diat he has neither control 
nor sympathy on the physical level But he is no fool and 
his integrity is not all cowardice Doubdess debt or forgery 
really was abhorrent to him 

The climax of the play comes when Nora secs Torvald and 
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sees herself it is mi amgmnsts a recognition Her lid is 
cored like an apple For she has had no life npart from tins 
Beliind the itrclcvint programme for self education there 
stands a wonnn pitifully inexperienced numbed by emotional 
shock but with a new-found will to fate wint has Inppcned 
to accept her bankruptcy as in a very different way PeerGynt 
had at last acceptca his 

Yes I am beginning to understand she says 

What you did observes tlic now magnanimous Torvald 
you did out of love for me Tliat is true says Nora 
and she calls him to a settling of accounts not in any spirit 
of hostility but m an attcinpt to organize vacancy I have 
made notliing of my life I must stand quite alone 

it IS necessary to me That is really the programme 

Awst tout leur a craqud dans lei wauis^ 

Tlie spare and laminated speech gams its effect by indrcncc 
and riddle But these arc the characteristic virtues of Norse 
Irony is its natural weapon Ibsen was working with the 
gram of the languap It was no amduit that it dll to a 
Norwegian to take that most finely tooled art the drama and 
bring It to a point and prcasion so nice that literally not a 
phrase is witliout its direct contribution to the structure The 
unrelenting colicsion of A Doll s House is perhaps like that of 
die CEdtpus tlie lOng too hard on the playgoer he is allowed 
no relief Nora cannot coo to her baby without saying 
My sweet htde baby doll * or play with her children without 
clioosmg significandy Hide and Seek Ibsen will not allow 
the smulest action to escape from the psychopatliology of 
everyday life However a play cannot be acted so'that every 
moment is tense with significance and in practice an actor 
for the sake of light and shade will probably slur some of 
Ibsens points deliberately or imconsciously ‘ The tension 

'Grinvillc Barker writing of C)tnbvliiic siid that in tlie scene where 
Pisanlo reveals Posthumits instruction to murder her the few bn f w ords 
given to the princess should show an Imogen white from the firt This 
IS equally true of Non in Act III 

■ James Agitc complained thnt a producer slurred the clTect of Rnnk s 
four last glowing words of thinks to Non— Tlniiks for the licht —by 
malung Hclmcr give the light for his cigar so that the wor s 
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between the characters is such that the slightest movement of 
one sets all the odicrs qtuvcnng But this is partly because 
they arc seen with such det-ichment like a clcar-cut intaglio 
The play is above all articulated 
That IS not to say that it is the mere dissection of a problem 
Perhaps Rank and Mrs Linde would have been more subtly 
wrought into the action at a later date but the tight control 
kept over Nora and Torvald does not mean that they can be 
exhausted by analysis or staled by custom They arc so far in 
advance of the cnaracters of Pillars of Soaety that they are 
capable of the surprising yet inevitable development that 
marks the character conceived m die round the character 
that is in Ibsen s phrase fully seen 
Consider for example Torvald s soliloquy whilst Nora is 
taking o(F her masquerade dress It recalls at one moment 
Dickens s most unctuous hypocrites — Here I will protect you 
like a hunted dove that I have saved from the claws of the 
hawk ! — ^at another Meredith s Willoughby Patterne — 
Only be frank and open with me and I will be both will 
and conscience to you — ^yet from broadest caricature to 
sharpest analysis it remains the sclf-gloriftcd strut of the one 
character the bank clerk in his pride cousin to Peer Gynt 
diat typical Norwegian and to Hjalmer Ekdal die toiling 
breadwinner of the studio 

Whilst the Ibscmtes imght have conceded that Torvald is 
Ate they would probably nave contended that Nora is 'Druth 
Nora however is much more than aRcvoltmg Wife She is 
not a sour misandiropist or a fighting suffragette but a lovely 
young woman who knows that she still holds her husband 
firmly infatuated after eight years of marriage Hilda Waiigcl 
IS another lovely young woman who can play Kitty O Shea 
with no compunction Rebekke, Thea Asta arc not of the 
tribe ofMiss Buss and Miss Beale * and fiir each of them the 

meamnglcss There arc too many such points for any production to make 
them ail — although it seems hard to deny Rank a strong exit 
^ Miss Buss miH Miss Beale 
Cupid s daris do «d/ feel 
How different froin us 
Are Miss Beale and Miss Buss 
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hero would flmg prudence to die windb and run exulting on 
his rum 

In leaving her husband Nora is seeking a fuller life as a 
huniaii being She is cimncipatmg herself Yet the seeking 
itself IS also a renunciation a kind of death — I must stand 
alone No less than Falk or the hero of On the Vtdda she 
gives up something that has been lur wiiolc life She is as 
broken as Torvald m the end but she is a strong character 
and he is a weak one In the happy ending which Ibsen 
icluctantly allowed to be used it was the sight of the children 
that persuaded her to stay and unless it is remembered that 
leaving Torvald means leaving the childien the full measure 
of Nora s decision cannot be taken An actress gets her chance 
to make this point m the reply to Torvald s plea that Nora 
should stay for the children s sake 

It should be remembered too that the seriousness of the 
step she takes is lost on the present generation She was 
putting herself outside society inviting insult destitution and 
loneliness She went out into a very dark night * 

Cause and effect do not work neatly m art Many years 
hard work were behind the play where atlast Ibsen s inheritance 
ran into the fitting mould Even the fiist versions of the play 
were quite without the ironic implication which make it wl at 
it IS although from the point of view of Ibsen the great moral 
teacher there is little to choose between the first and final 
versions The irony may be too close packed for stage 
presentation for Ibsen was always mehned to overdo things 
and as he had crowded the stage with characters 111 Pillars of 
Society so here he loads and perhaps overloads every riit 
with ore In Ibsen s great triumph 111 tlie ironic style Hidda 
Gabler which appeared some ten years later and completed 
the cycle that A Doll s House had begun the variety of attack 
the different angles of approach the way in which one position 
after another is successively reversed or rejected produce a 

1 When Thta runs away from liir IwsImiuI (in f / HiCill r) iht siriuiuii ss 
of the Situation is suggesttil by hir begging H dda to b all 11 / to c ill again 
and by Hedda s reception of the iKws And you nally had courage enough 

£sr that I 
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final complexity far greater than that of A Doll s House and 
yet the actor or producer is not faced with an embarras ie 
nchesse from which he is bound to select Nevertheless A 
Doll s House and Hcdda Gabler arc the same kind of play 
fundimentally the likenesses count more than the dificrcnces 

The success of A Doll s House is a writei s success and it 
depends on Ibsen s use of a personal prose style which was a 
natural development of the possibilities of his own language 
Shakespeare ocatpics die place he docs because he did better 
than anybody else the kind of thing the English language was 
particularly ntted to do and at that period when it was suf* 
ficiently developed and yet sufficiently fluid to give the 
greatest freedom to cxpcimicnt It was rapidly expanding 
W It had been worked into some degree of plasticity by 
Shakespeare s immediate predecessors The splendid cfllorcs~ 
ccncc of the comedies and of Romeo and Juliet follows hard on 
a period when Shakcspcaic was hiinscR taking a spade and 
breaking up the soil — ^dic period of the early histories of 
Henry Pi and King John So excited were lus contemporaries 
by these works tliat they seem for ever after to have remem- 
bered Shakespeare chiefly as the fashionable writer of sonnets 
pathetic love scenes and lugli-class bawdry and tins like the 
popularity of FalstafF a little later may have been supposed to 
have endured rather too persistently for tlic author s comfort 

Ibsen was in a position veiy similar to that in which Shake- 
speare fbimd himself In one lifetime immense strides could 
be made — ^tlic language was plastic malleable and compara- 
tively unworked and unexhausted But the virtues of Norst 
differ from die virtues of English Instead of the scented 
coloured opulence of the multifohatc rose it has the austere 
undiai^ing tenacity of the mountain pine Instead of the 
play ot metaphor it offers riddling understatement or ironic 
implication This bare sheer penetrating powci was 
above all characteristic of Ibsen As Hopkins said of Drydcn 
he laid the strongest stress on the naked thew and sinew of die 
language And this in a language which has no superfluous 
flesh 

No one che has ever written m Norse widi qmte the con- 
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cctitration attained by Ibsen His poetry was concentrated 
but for tliat very reason he succeeded best m the short lyric 
Poetry was not a medium m which he found it possible to 
combine concentration and length So he turned to prose 
In A Doll s Housl his prose came to life There had been 
individual flashes in the earlier plays — the whole part of 
Stciisg&rd IS a triumph of writing— but here for the first time 
it IS not individuals it is not incidents but die homogeneity 
of die whole play whicli is achieved through the power of 
the word 

To his contcmponrics A Doll s House was a great work 
because it dealt powerfully and realistically with questions of 
personal importance to the spectators ^ Today it survives as 
an impressive if limited work based on a problem of human 
nature in general as Ibsen put it and survives because it 
oflers a particular artist s vision which is inseparable from the 
manner ofits formulation For Ibsen himself it was a solution 
of the writer s problem of his medium and heralded a new 
development or his work 


5 

Ghosts which appeared two years later seemed to Ibsen s 
contemporaries even more the work of the great moral 
teacher or even more shockingly improper according to their 
views Bricux s Damaged Goods Hauptmann s Before Siiunse, 
and odier modern moralities derive from such a reading 
But sixty-three years after the scandal the battle-cries and the 
tradition Ghosts is more than a documentary To begin 
with It IS not at all realistic The mexorablc chain of cause 
and effect is far too rationally exact for diat In real life 
things dont work out so neatly Osvald cannot run out 
without his hat but it portends something— that he will catch 
a chill and brmg on his fit The dice are loaded as they are 
loaded m Jude me Obscure or A Shropshtre Lad The absence 
of God seems to involve a necessary malignancy in the 
^ Shaw Qiilmesseme of HmUm p 137 
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neutral * and vacmt universe Ghosts is not a tngedy but 
a nightmare with tlic heightened repetition and re-echoing 
of a dream the ingenious logical dovetailing of schizophrenia 
It 1$ of the world of Edgar Allc i Poe and Hawthorn rather 
than of Shaw and Bricux and it depicts with the meticulous 
organization of a logical mind on the verge of hysteria the 
ultimate worst thing as it presented itself to Ibsen s genera- 
tion poor pimy humanity crushed between the upper and 
nether millstones of Society and Heredity The pitiless judg- 
ment of the herd as pronounced by Pastor Minders balinccs 
the inexorable materiilisin of physiologicil inheritnnee All 
mankind has failed slid Ibsen at this time He would not 
realty have been comforted by the spceticle of Dr Temple 
discussing the forbidden subject in the Mouse of Lords or by 
the advertisements of the Ministry of Health 

Ibsen had long been obsessed by this piiticulir problem 
Dr Rank die murderer s children in Brum/ Julnnaie ill alike 

sacrifices to Necessity Hereditary disease was for Ibsen 
the symbol of all the detcrininist forces that crush humanity 
down as in his poems the figures of tortured antniah had 
been the symbols of hiunanity s struggle Here he chose to 
set diis particularly rigid form of dctcrmuiism against the 
strongest of all the instincts Unformnatcly the maternal 
passion IS not a subject for drama The Greeks and Shake- 
speare drew only unnatural modicrs ^ Mother-love is too 
simple and indexible for the basis of drama because it is so 

unwavering it ceases to be dramatically interesting In Pier 
GytU Asc s role is blended into Solvcig s where m the final 
scene Peer cries * My mother * my wife i and Solvcig sings 
over luin the song of a mother to her child She is the inodier 
of the real Peer she nourishes the seed of God But in 
Ghosts the maternal instinct is no more than an instinct 
It works cdicicntly but blmdly Ibsen s object m setting diis 
force against the pmless disease was simply to produce the 
strongest possible situation The play is mechanically perfect 
m Its logic and the peripeteia arc still exciting — ^particularly 
he revelation of Alvmg s life in Act I and the last confessiont 
Except Constance in King Jc/ui and Hecuba in 71u "Itojott Wmeu 
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of Osvald But all iimkind has fiiltd Every diaractcr 
IS self-centred from Regina to Mrs Alvmg— -who never 
attempted to see lift from her husband s point of view and 
only at the Inst nioincnc sees it fiom her son s 
The old mterpjrctation was that Mrs Alvmg ought to have 
run away from her husband and that she illustrated wlnt 
happened to Noras who did not run. hard enough or far 
enough But Ibsen would never have troubled to write a 
simple converse of a previous play Mrs Alvmg recognizes 
that she has helped to create the impossible situation by failing 
to understand Alvmg s gaiety and high spirits and maJemg his 
Ilf: miserable Mrs Alvmg s failure to realize how her 
husband was stifled by his surroundings is really a strong point 
against her, but die deadening effect of life ^up die fjord 
IS perhaps taken too much for granted to be perceptible to an 
outsider The longing to get away is known to nearly every 
Norwegian even today it may be transitory but it cannot 
be escaped The sense of bung shut in— shut in physically 
by the rainy f]ord shut in mentally by the small community — 
IS given by the setting and by the use of Pastor Manders 
Osvald s feelings on the subicct arc the same as his flithcr s 
and reflect what Ibsen himself had said of his own feelings in 
his letters ^ 

There IS but one positive affirmation in the pW the speech 
in whitli Osvald describes Iws^laeden gladness of living the 
roll die rise the carol the creation ^ It is for him as an 
artist inseparable from arbeits^liieden die gladness of creation 
or from his love for die superbly healthy body of Regiiia 
But Osvald adds 

I am afraid that all these feelings that are so strong 111 me would 
degeucricc, into soincthmg ugly here Even if one lived 

the same life here as over there it would never really be tlie same 
life 

Ibsen IS using the Norway from which he fled as symbol 
for all die limitations of life Osvald s Pans is unreal only 

the ram and the f)ord exist The happy lovers arc unreal 
i See above eh i p 7 note 4 
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too The world consists of Alving nianngcs nnd Eiigstrand 

Homes 

In her great speech of exposition the laiwiincur s spccdi of 
die play Mrs Alving uses an idea whidi Ibsen had expressed 
before die idea of the rule of the past the rule of ghosts ^ 
In this play his own past the gliost of his litc in Norway rules 
Ibsen He had tried writing about suluects which had nothing 
to do with his own past he had tried philosophic diama he 
had repudiated nationalism he had given up Christianity 
The emptiness of his life was borne in on him He too fdt 
haunted by the spectres of die beliefs he thought he liad cast 
out There arc two interpretations of this great speech the 
contenworary interpretation — which was perhaps that of Ibsen 
himself—whidi would make it a rationalist s plea against all 
forms of belief that arc not based on logic and me inters 
pretation which would make it the cry of a divided mind 
The ghosts are mighty The darkness in which they live is 
a darkness in which all poets must walk Had not Ibsen 
himself written a poem about his own powers as a writer 
being born of dar^ess and fearing die light ? 

Mrs Almng Spectres When I heard Osvald and Regina in 
there It was as if I saw spectres before me I ni nigh to 
believing we arc spectres the whole lot of us Pastor Maiidcrs 
It IS not only that winch we get from fathers and mothers 
that moves about with us Tlicrc arc all kinds of old extinct 
opinions all kinds of old extinct creeds and such like dungs 
They arc not alive widun us but they stay with us all the 
same and we can never be quit of them 1 have only to take 
a paper and read it and it s like seeing spectres stealing between 
the lines There must be spectres all over the world They 
must he as thick as the sands I feel And we arc so miserably 
damnably light fearing the whole lot of us 

The matter may be that of the emancipated rationalist but 

1 Hw phiasc II no more than a mctaplior for the foreigner but for the 
Norwegian moving in a countryside filled with legend a commumty 
domuiated by family tniditlotu the presence of the ghostly past and the tule 
of the dead were vivid and continuous experience as can be seen also in 
Rasmrdwim and Bygmesler Sohiesj 
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the tone and the midcrtoiiL is tliat of the haunted nun facing 
tlie B0jg in tlic Northern mists Life is the troll as Ibsen 
says in the poem (Fear of Light) Such horror is not logical 
It IS based on revulsion from die inhuman mechanism of 
existence Agamst the darkness and the trolls is set Osvald s 
vision of the sun and it is remarkable that Norway s greatest 
painter Edvird Munch saw m the sun as Osvald tlic painter 
did the symbol of all diat was divine within a dark and 
malignant world ^ 

The interest of Ghosts is historical It exposes the material- 
ist s nightmare the price to be paid for a faith in the all- 
suilicicncy of science and the unreasonableness of rationalism 
In fact whedicr Mrs Alvmg docs or docs not kill Osvald 
matters nothing to him since he had ceased to exist as a huiiun 
being Ibsen is under a pseudo scientific spell which allows us 
to look unblurrcd on sulfering which is not known consciously 
at all He onuts from his ciuculation the fact tiut pam is an 
aiixsdictic But die rationalist s nightmare was die inspiration 
of Ills whole generation from die shockers about invasions 
from Mars to die prognostics of the political economist The 
natural pushed to such lengths acquires all the horrors of the 
supernatural in the mere fact diat die universe produces 
syphilis that society contrives to hush it up and that the church 
IS the biggest hypocrite of all Ibsen would not seek refuge 
with the hedonism of Omar Kliayyim He would neither 
give nor take forgiveness for the state of die universe. In 
fact — unlike Carlyles young friend — ^lic would not even 
accept it He felt that all mankind liad failed 

Put out the light — and then pul out th light 

^ In 1883 two yean after Cliosis appeved Munch paid his fint visit to 
Paris He was paiiituig pictures like A Suk CM ui which a young girl sits 
in a chair with her face turned to the sun or The Next Day a prostitute asleep 
on a bed In an artiLlc iti riw Norjcmm for November 1943 R.olf Stenersen 
says that Ibr Munch Tlic sun was the origm of all things but it did not 
interfere with tlic affairs of men Men were tlic hce of the earth who loved 
and siiflercd pawns 111 a game whose piitposc was apparently only to keep 
ahve AU went on The sun was tm pnmary source of energy and 

light 

Munch s greatest work The Frieze of Lif is a senes of symbolic pictures 
on a scale to recall the ^rear sculptur of Rubek in When toe Dead tVake 
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TliL reiiult was a inuiculous clcaritig of the air The storm 
raised by Ghosts was far moic violent than any of the odier 
storms which Ibstii had raised but diis time he found that 
he enjoyed it He liad friends and i party most of die battles 
look place on paper and on paper Ibsen would not only hold 
his ground but was prepared to counter->attack Insults were 
screamed and abuse was hurled at him but in a year he turned 
out An Dimy of the Piople a fighting reply of die liveliest 
kuid It IS characteristic that this reply did not take the form 
of polemics but of a play Ibsen felt he had no existence 
apart from his art Dr Stockmann is not a self-portrait 
The Doctor and I get on very well together wrote Ibsen 
to his publislier we agree on so many subjects But die 
Doctor IS a more muddle-headed person dian I am ^ 

The Doctor is not intellectually very subtle it is tiue He 
makes his stand for honesty partly on instinct (as Fahtaff on 
instmct is a coward) and partly out of obstinacy and a wild 
love for a fight His irrepressible high spirits his absurd 
optimism his utter disregard for his own or his family s 
position or even die future of lus best pair of trousers arc 
&r removed from his acutely sclfconsaous and self controlled 
creator As the mob break Stockmann s windows he runs 
about in his dressing-gown picking up the stones and crying 
with enthusiasm I shall treasure diese stones as relics ^ 
It IS pretty certain tlut m like circumstances Ibsen would have 
cravded under the table But on the other hand Ibsen would 
not have expected lus discovery about die bath water to have 
been received widi rejoicing ‘ 

Stockmann is a truly Norwegian figure He has quite a 
lot m conuiioii with Peer Gyiit, somcdimg too with Dr 

‘C«T p 359 

* Ibscii used die symbol of the bath water elsewhere to describe the difference 
between himself and Zola 1 descend into ti e mud to wash myself he ob 
served but Zola descends to wallow 
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Waiigel and Engineer BorgUeim The htde town widi its 
local politics and its towns-nieedngs its magnates and its 
public benefactors is clearly the same sort of htde town as 
dnt shown 111 Pillars of Society and The Lei^ie of Youth But 
though Ibsen and die Doctor arc in earnest in attacking the 
problems of die lokale forholde dicy can also laugh at diciii 
The true spirit of comedy lies m not being oosessed and 
helpless m the face of upheavals and discomforts Stockmann 
revived the gusto of Falk in Lone s Coinc^y and could find 
exhilaration in a not and encouragement in a boycott 

It was long since Ibsen had written anything so full ofvcive 
die most audacious aspect of the play is its note of confidence 
As a result of the attacks upon him Ibsen was confirmed diat 
he was indeed an artist and that ten years later die muority 
would accept his views whilst he would have moved lardier 
on ^ And so he did Adherents of the doctrine of Progress 
might have found material in the story of his career Tlic 
Inkiest proof of his greatness is that never to the end of his 
life did he show any tendency to grow fixed and set either 
111 his views or his methods The tendency is almost inevitable 
in those who begin as reformers Opposition confirms 
them so tint the efibrt needed to maintain their position 
tends to harden them in it further advance is not possible , 
and dicy are liable to end diar lives as advocates of die 
status quo 

Such was not die case widi Ibsen He moved forward to 
a new and greater play — some would say his greatest play — 
wherein he rutlilcssly satirized his own devoted followers 
The satire was however combined widi a new depth and 
richness It was as if the poet had revived m him In two 
years time whicli was hencefiirdi to be the regular interval 
between Ins phys appeared The Wild Dudt 

^ In ten yean the majority will possibly occapy the standpoint wluch 
Dr Stockmann held at the public mcctuig But durmg dicsc ten years the 
Doctor will not have been standuig still He will be at least ten years ahead 
of the majority He can never have the majonty with hint As regards 
myself I am conscious of incessant progression At the point where 1 stood 
when I wrote each of my books there now stands a tolerably compact 
crowd but I myself am no longer there I am elsewhere further ahead 
I hope (Cpfr p 370 ) 



chapter Four 
THE HUMANIST 

The Wild Duck ’ - The Sea IVonian 
‘ Rosmershohn ” — “ Hedda Gabler 

' 'N the four phys which lie at tlic centre of his work Ibsen 
. js no longer the State Satuist no longer the man the Ibscnites 
diought he was In each of dicsc plays it is life — complex 
delicate and vulnerable — ^whicli he sets against systems of 
thought however advanced and high-minded and against 
merdy intellectual convictions however sincere The advo- 
cates of the New Morality were ten years bclund Ibsen 
although they tliought they had found dicir champion But 
Ibsen had ceased to be polemical tiie need for generosity 
and selflessness could not be hammered home with the con- 
centrnted fierceness appropriate to advocatmg intellectual 
honesty 

In these four plays Ibsen is always for the complex as 
against the simple solution for the scrupulous as agauist 
the doctrinaire mind Gregers KroU and Tesman have 
in common the great failing which was for Ibsen the sm 
without forgiveness too mucli of their mind works auto- 
matically Their opinions have hardened and ossified 
and cut them o(F from full experience of what happens to 
them The disease takes a subtler form in them than in 
Helmer or Maiidcrs m Tesman it is only the pedant s short- 
sightedness — whidi can entertain or even endear in the 
abseiit-mmded professor Y ct how completely he is damned * 
the mote completely because Ibsen allows lum kindlmcss 
disinterested friendship and humility wbch Helmer and 
Manders are denied Ibsen’s own intolerance and intel- 
lectual arrogance had nubgated He no longer wanted to 
torpedo the Ark 

That these plays should have been distorted into a Pro- 

96 
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gramme of Reform is a final irony which could not Iiave 
been lost on Ibsen himself He gave up trying to explain 
them He merely continued to write 

The subject of the plays is human relationships m die 
fullest sense Not the strong situation the meetuig of the 
fell inccnsfcd point of mighty opposites but ^ half-sensed 
half-oblitcratcd tics of ordmary life the trusts Ac stabilities 
Ac adhesions of older more settled modes of ^ing The 
cliaiactcrs — quite naturally quite mcvitably— are getting 
nearer to nuddle age The mcAod is bcconung less Acat* 
rical less explicit The conscious discipline and control 
which make A Doll s House and Ghosts suA obvious models 
for young writers— whidi evoked imitations sudi as Haupt- 
mann s Before Sunnse — were replaced by a subtler and less 
consaous discipline a control which was more indirect but 
more comprehensive The last relies of Ae school of Scribe 
were disappearing also 

Heddas game wiA the pistols is a very diflercnt use of 
conventional material from Nora s dancing of Ac tarantella 
The pistols arc consciously theatneal to herself and to Ac 
oAcrs Acy arc part of her * liAcravuig * The melodrama 
of Ac pistols IS set agamst Ac background of Aiuit Julie s 
domesticities and Tesmans solicitudes and Ac implications 
arc ironic Tlic four plays Aow indeed a progressive seventy 
of control until in Hedda Cablet the screw is turned so tighdy 
Aat Ibsen has achieved Ac perfect specimen piece Like A 
Doll s House Htdda Gablcr is so finished a production Aat it 
brought Ibsen himself to a full stop and he bccin again in a 
new way whdst his disciples found it a model upon wbiA 
they could base Acir own variations 

There is no answer to Hedda Even Ac Ibsciiitcs could not 
find a problem in this phy ‘ But equally Acre is no answer 
to Rebekke or Rosmer to Hjalmcr Gregers and Hcdvig 
and Ac answer to Ellida docs not meet Ac deepest implica- 
tions of her need In an age whiA was always certain even 
if it were only certain Aat no certainty existed an age wliiA 

* See the prcfece to Arehers tianilation w the ColkOtd fVorkt (Vol X 
p xvu) 
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wis Rationilut m its scepticism ami Positivist in its doubt 
Ibsen saw and not dognnticilly but deliberately set it down 
tliat the mediod of question and answer of problem and 
solution is no mediod for the artist 

Tlie Wild Dtuk and Rosinersholm arc the ripest of Ibsen s 
plays fieer Gwf and Bygmsfer Soittess may range wider and 
probe deeper but here arc his most masterful and most har- 
monious works Vision and craftsmanship power and skill 
arc III equilibrium Tlicse were not plays to be imitated by 
the disciples for they depend on qualities in the writutg that 
belong only to Ibsen huiiself 
Like Hamlet The Wild Duck can be interpreted by each 
man in his own image The single vision ^ deepened and 
grew mysteriously active, mutable and various the tide 
rises and falls the light fades and gleams to seek definitions 
is to go and catch a falling star One day it will read as a 
tragci^ the next as the harshest irony parts of it are clumsy 
in other parts are embedded old controversies of that time 
So searching yet so delicate is the touch dial tliese flaws and 
vagaries seem in themselves to strengthen the work In this 
play and in Rosinersholm Ibsen perfected his own speaal 
power , the power to infuse the particular drab limited fact 
with a halo and a glory 

A room is to him a room a writing table a writing table 
and *1 waste paper basket a waste paper basket [says Mrs Woolf J 
At the same time die paraphernain of reality have at certain 
moments to become die veil through which we see infinity 
When Ibsen achieves this as he certainly docs it is not by 
performing some miraculous conjuring trick at the critical 
moment He achieves it by putting us mto die right mood 
from the very start and by givmg us the right mntcnals for his 
purpose He gives us the eSect of ordinary life but he 
gives It us by choosing a very few facts and those of a highly 
relevant kind Thus when the moment of illumination comes 
we accept it impliady We are neither roused nor puzzled 
we do not have to ask ourselves What does this mean ? We 
simply fed that the thing we are lookuig at is ht up and its 
depths revealed It has not ceased to be itsdf by becoming 
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something else The object which has been so uiicompro 

imsmgly sohd becomes or should become luminously ttans> 

parent ^ 

Mrs Woolf IS describing a poet s power it reads almost as 
a paraphrase of Wordsworth s aims in the preface to Lyrical 
Ballads Ibsen had suppressed the poet m himself but this 
suppressed power lights up his writing giving it not only 
die rich concentration of A Doll s House but the unifying 
cohesion of the symbohe 

The rationalist students of Ibsen tried to pm a single meaning 
on to his symbols was die wild duck symbohe of Hcdvig 
or of Hialmcr or of Gregers ’ was Gregers a portrait of Ibsen 
or was lie not ? No one is likely to react in that wiy now 
The photographer s studio that most oddly particular and 
specific scene and die attic which is the refuge of the nnimcd 
the solitary and the defeated with dusty trees and stopped 
docks and fragments of half a dozen smashed hvcs—tliesc ire 
the ocean depms diat reflect infinity 

The Mind that Ocean where eadt kind 
Does streight its own resemblance fnd 
Yet it creates transcettiuig these 
Far other Worlds and other Seas 

The old lumber room was a childhood memory of Ibsen 
he too had brooded over die old Hilary (^London * with the 
figures of Death and a girl * the old dumb German dock 
( ^for time Ims stopped in there } and the other treasures of 
long-dead sailors 

Everyone knows the discmation of lumber rooms this 
one seems alive to old Ekdal it represents the great forests 
to Hedvig the depths of die sea, but she also says Yes it 
has many changes In the morning it looks quite different 
from the evening and m the ram very different from what 
It docs m fine weather * 

Outside are the tools of the photographer for miking dead 
reproductions of life inside wild life in captivity and stag- 
nation (m Ibsen s own poem the wild duck icprcsciitcd the 
^ The Death of llu Moth (Hogaith 1944) p loS 

If 
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pots appear die towering peaks or the high strctclics of die 
vtdda ^ 

Ibsen was not drawing upon this and that memory of his 
past he was musing over the little towns of Skien ind Grim- 
stad Hedvig his litdc sister die old lumber room bis starved 
and painful life on the fringes of good society As for 
die language it tastes of that common rough terse speech 
which appeared with Engstrand in GhoOs* Hjilmcr spins 
his dichds Gina is apt but ungrammatical Relling is curtly 
simple 

Rditng But while I think of It Mr Wdirlc the younger leave 
out that foreign word ideals We have a good Norse word 
lies 

It IS Gregers however, who sums up die Wild Duck s story in 
the lilting poetic line ‘ And so she has dwelt m die ocean 
depdis (bg sa har hun vaerct p& havsens bund ) 

Hedvig asks him why he docsii t call it * havets bund ellcr 
havbundcn but when he asks her why he shouldn t use the 
poetic phrase she says It seems to me so strange to hear 
anodier person say ‘ The ocean depdis And he presses 
her until she admits that this is what she too has called die 
attic to herself 

The piteous little phrase It seems to me so stniigc 
reoccurs like a Ultmouf in Hedvig s part Her filling sight 
her childish attempts to understand what the grown-ups incin 
by dieir behaviour and the luring phantasies of her own 
dreams arc dl reflected in it that sounds so strange to 
me ' ‘ I think diat is so strange (mig bores det sS under- 
ligc det her synes jcg er undcrhgt) Hialiner s unending 
twaddle is pierced by her bare cnes Ah darling darling 
&thcr 1 ' He s gone from us mother > He s gone 

from us I He 11 never come back again i Gregcr s whole 
life is governed by phrases and not by experience this is the 

* In Bergen for instance the heights of Flojcn can be seen from the Gcrmin 
Quay or die Fishnnrkct 

* A Anstemscii Tlte Pni erb m Ibien (Columbia 193(1)> notes that Hnlinrr 
Old Engstrand and Peer Gynt arc the greatest uscis of proverbs in ' 
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root of Ills tlisnster When Hjilnitr rushes out lie siys to 
Gina Would it not be better ill the snnic first to let him 
fight his bitter fight to the end ’ Oh he cm do tint 
afterwards retorts Ciin The first thing to do is to quiet 
the diild Gregors is something of a poet die fatal point 
is he IS a bad poet 

The old view of The fVild Duck was that it picsented the 
obvcisc ease to A Doll s House and G/ws/s and gave a timely 
warnmg against fanatic innovators In this view the centre of 
the play lies m the mistakes of Gregors and die diagnosis 
of Rclhiig the only two eharacteis capable of judgment or of 
moral decision This is its problem As Shaw puts it 

Now an mtcrcsniig play cannot m the nature of dungs mean 
anything but a play in which problems of conduct and character 
of personal importance to the audience arc raised and suggestively 
discussed * 

Three tunes Gregors die idealist crosses swords with Rcllmg 
the psychologist and die play ends widi their mutual defiance 
Hie structure depends on Greger s interventions , he is 
responsible not only for the breadi between Gina and Hjalmec 
but also for the suggestion which drives Hedvig to her death 
It may be diat Gregers was a more interesting figure to con- 
temporaries than he is today but die fact is tint although 
Gregers sets die play in motion he is not the centre of interest 
Ibsen himself seems to have shifted lus ground as he wrote 
We have indeed his own word that he did not dunk m terms 
of problems fiverythmg whidi I have written as a poet 
has had its origin in a frame of mind and situation in life I 
never wrote oecauMs I had as they say found a good 
subject ‘ and m explanation of the artists attitude to 
saeiicc What we die uiiuiitiatcd do not possess as know- 
ledge we possess I bdieve, to a certam degree as mtuition 
or mstmet ^ He goes on to say that there is a kuid of family 
likeness between scientists and artists of die same period just 
as m portraits— he observes— there is a type characteristic of 
a given period mdependent of any school of pauitcrs’ 
^ Qthriessence Ibsawm p 137 *Cerr p 198 *Corr pp 214-5 
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Ibsen s own anticipation of psychological discovciies is itself 
a testimony to his theory die most striking instance is The 
Sea Woman 

Ibsen would dicrcforc in any case have repudiated the idea 
that 111 The Wild Duck he was being merely instructive But 
It docs appear that he began widi the notion of a satiric 
comedy rather m the mood of An Emmy of the Peoph The 
first act IS out of key with what follows aldiougli it is an 
excellent sketch of provincial good society 111 all its smug 
solidarity — a society which has made catspaws of die wcal^ 
as Ibsen had alrc'idy depicted Wehrle the elder 1$ another 
Consul Bernick In this society Gregers is playing the part 
of social reformer and as m all literature of the tunc from 
Aurora Leigh to liiauebamps Career die way of the social 
reformer is thorny indeed On die other hand the soaal 
reformer is consaous of the nobility of his vocation and is 
dius enabled to withstand all the fiery darts of the wicked 
and to hurl a pretty dart in turn Miss Aurora Leigh— a 
notable soaal reformer — bids Lady Waldcmar remember how 

You sold that poisonous porridge called yoiir soul 

and beside her invective Gregers s words to old Wchrlc 
sound almost filial ^ But the force of these scenes is almost 
entirely lost upon the reader of today 
In a sense of course Gregers is a permanent figure he is 
die man who has found the entire solution to life in a creed 
whether that of Maix or Freud die Oxford Group or Yoga 
He IS Brand turned inside out He secs his modicr as right 
and his fadicr as wrong He feels wronged by his father and 
at the same tune morbidly consaous of a duty towards 
Hjalmcr so he is driven to interference In none of his lugh 
mmded attempts docs he pay any attention to the delicate 
human material he is hanming— bemg what Hcdda Gablcr 
called a specialist Nevertheless Rellmg s brutalities arc 
beside the mark Gregers himself is mentally abnornni and 
as he hints physically a doomed man 
The play begins with his story but the Ekdals run away 
* Aiuvra Leigh was wnttcii by Mrs Drowiiuig ui 1857 
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'With It Ibsen said m a letter to lus publisher The char- 
acters of The Wild Dudi have endeared themselves to me 
and by the diaracters he dearly meant tlic Ekdals Rclling 
does his best to keep the phy on i straight line with his sermon 
on die life-fantasy — m wliidi he was anticipated by Francis 
Bacon ^ but m die later acts Gregers is diieHy a feed to 
the Ekdals he knits up an episode or evokes a confidence 
from Hjalmer or Hcdvig but has little independent li& 

The Ekdals gleam with, vitahty even the sodden old 
Lieutenant They arc complex people who have simple 
imnds 111 the scene where old Ekdal decides to show Gregers 
the wild duck they mfcct one another widi excitement until 
at last Hjalmer who had begun by being rather ashamed of 
his hobby joins in the diorus 

Lieut Ekilel That s where the rabbits go at night old man t 
Grejiirs No really ? you ve got rabbits too ? 

Lieut Ekdal Yes you can well believe we ve got rabbits Hes 
asbng if we ve got rabbits H|almcr 1 Aha I But now comes 
the great dung look you I Now for it I Lookout Hcdvig I 
Stand here like diat now look in Do you see a basket 
full of straw ? 

Gregers Yes And I sec there s a bird m the basket 
Lieut Ekdal Aha — a bird I 
Gregers Isn t it a duck ? 

Lteut Ekdal Yes you can bet it s a duck I 
Hjaliiier But what sokt of duck, do you think ? 

Hedvtg Its not an ordinary duck 

Lteut Ekdal Sh I Sh 1 

In this second act the diarm and absurdity of the Ekdals 
are enhanced by their mnocent sclf-dcccpttons The old man 
pretending he wants his hot water only for his ink Hjalmer 
crying No beer at a moment like this ! Give me my 
flute I arc safe in the hands of their womenfolk practising 

* Doth any man doubt tliat if thcie were taken out of mens imndi 
vam opinions flattering hopes false valuations imaginations as one would 
and tlic like but it would leave the romda of a number of men poor shiunkcii 
things full of melancholy and indisposition and unpleasmg to themselves 
(j&mys Of I^di ) 
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die ancient conspintonal art of managing fatlier What 
IS humiliation for Nora becomes a game for Gina and Hcdvig 
It IS a housecraft handed down from mother to daughter wiui 
the faimly recipes and ranging from maxims like ° Feed die 
brute — Beer fadicr ! lovely cool beer • cries Hedvig — 
to that genuine filth in the Great Inventor which only the 
simple and childish could entertain but which is the basis of 
Hjalmcr s well-being For he is a tinud soul easily snubbed 
and needs the constant worship of lus family to keep him in 
good heart Hence his frctfulness at any suggestion of 
criticism he feels betrayed from within die citadel 
Unsparingly as he is exposed Hjaliner is not condemned 
He too had endeared himself to Ibsen He is not a Pecksniff 
or even a Skiinpolc — rather is he a Micawbcr Wlien his 
preparation for heroic flight is punctured by Gina s But 
what about all the rabbits? he first cries despairingly 
Wliat I have I got to take all die rabbits with me ? but 
almost at once wrests the alarming situation to his own 
advantage — Father must get used to it There arc higher 
dungs dian rabbits which I have had to give up His 
meanest act is when he gets Hedvig to finish his work so 
diat he can potter in die attic but salves his conscience by 
saying Dont hurt your eyes do you hear? Im not 
going to answer for it you must decide for yourself and so 
I warn you 

But lus rdish of die patent contrivance and his passionate 
concern about a new path to the water-trough arc at least 
evidence of busglaeden if not of arbeitsglaedeti He is so 
diddish that he asks only for a part to play and an audience 
to applaud Old Wehrle s cast off mistress and her chdd 
arc tliL perfect audience — docile responsive uncritical His 
anger when he Arst suspects Hedvig not to be lus is bluid 
savage and genuine 

Hjatmer My home s m rums ! (Bunts into tears ) Gregers 
I have no child now I 
Hedvig What s that ? Father ' Father ' 

Gum Look at that now f 
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I^alincr Don t come near me Heclvig I Go away I 
can c bear to see her Ah her eyes Goodbye 
Hedvig (screams) No I No I Don t leave me < 

Gma Look at die diild H|ahiier I Look at the child I 
Hjalmr I won t ' I can 1 1 1 m going-^away from all this 

But his later cruelty is false play-acting In these last 
minutes in my old home I wisli to be free from— intruders I 
Docs he mean me mother ? asks Hedvig trembling In 
hts last explanation to Gregecs Hjalmer adimts his dependence 
on licr love and hero-worship a little too clearly to be com- 
pletely in character There is tliat terrible doubt — perhaps 
Hedvig never xcaUy loved me ' and he makes up a fantasy 
of how Hedvig had all the tunc been really laughing at him 
and deceiving him ^ The appetite for proof of affection is 
begotten of anxiety and in tins confiission Hjalmer becomes 
pitiable because he too is seen to be bankrupt and broken 
Selfish and parasitic as Ills love was, it sprang from and satisfied 
lus deepest need 

Hjalmer is bodi a tragic and a comic figure Hedvig like 
Antigone and Cordelia is the victim who redeems She is a 
mete cliild saying prayers for the wild duck that it may be 
ircscrved from all harm ’ and making her deep-laid plans to 
ccep fidicr in good humour But she is mysterious too 
ike the wild duck no one knows where she came from or 
who her fneuds ate —it is essentially an open question 
whether she is Hjalmer s diild or old Wchrlc s and she is 
subject to strange adolescent tides of feeling that rise * from 
the ocean depths Hedvig s piteous limitations leave her 
exposed to catastrophe She docs believe ui Hjalmer as no 
one but a child could do He is her God and when he betrays 
her slie is terror-stricken widi all the final black despair of 
childhood Gregers m prompting licr to kill the wild duck 
uses the language of religion It is to be a witness-bearing 
a ritual sacrifice, to propitiate Hjalmer the ofieiided God 

^ This is curiously enough the main theme of Helge Krog s play On Life s 
Sunny Side which was produced m 1944 by the Arts Theatre 111 London 
The husband s testing 01 his wife is very roimniscent of Gregers s 
Hedvig 
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And so when Hjalmer presents his final ' demand of die ideal 
— If I were to say Hedvig art willing to give up diis life 
for me ? — ^thanks you d soon sec the answer ! * Hedvig 
puts the pistol to her own breast and fires Yet it is unresolved 
whether she died 111 grief or as a sacrifice , from an adolescent 
impulse to selfdcstruction or a diildish desire for revenge — 
ril die and then you 11 be sorry 

Her dcadi is catastrophic the only unambiguous event in 
die play yet its causes are veiled It is not related to die 
previous action by the kind of iron chain that draws on 
Osvalds death It is a shock yet inevitable Gina gathering 
die remnants of her poor tenderness speaks the last word 
The diild mustn t lie out here to be looked at She shall 
go m her own little room my pet 
The most mysterious and potent symbol of all is not a 
human diaractcr but the wild duck itself Each of the characters 
has somednng in common with the wild ducks stoiy, but 
that story rcdccts all die scattered lights of the play and focuses 
them in one The potency and power of the wild duck is 
that of die gliost in Hmlet or me witches in Macbeth it 
unites and concentrates the implications wbch he bclund die 
action of individuals 

Rclling s final gibe at Gregers bdongs to another world — 
die world of judgments views and reason , the greatness of 
this play IS that it moves upon so many levels simultaneously 
Ibsen was no longer limited by his chosen tedinique Tlie 
freedom and scope of The IVild Dndt are a symptom of that 
increasing depth of humanity and generosity which was 
taking Ibsen furdier and further from the doctrinal and die 
propagandist Dramatic categories he observed are 
clastic and must accommodate themselves to literary £ict 
The characters had endeared tiicmselves to him and the 
dramatic category was modified accordingly so that even 
the weakest is allowed to hmt diat he too has known the 
ocean s depths 
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Wlien he finished The Wild Duck Ibsen began work on 
The Slu Woman and altiiough it was not finished till after 
Rosmenhotm die links widi The Wild Duck remain closest 
Tins IS a play whidi lias improved with the years It was 
not very popular when it was written but on its revival in 
1928 It seemed like a contempora ry work on the latest psycho- 
logical pcuiCiples^ Tlic cxorctsiu of Ellidis obsession by 
giving her freedom of clioice is perhaps new psychology but 
It IS very old drama It is the way Volumnia wins Coriolanus 

Come kt us go 

This fellow had a Volsclan to his molliLr 
Hts uffi IS lit Corloli <iitd /iis child 
Like him by chance 

But The Sea Woman fails because m spite of the draiintic 
story It lacks that final unity which should fuse die poetry 
and mystery and terror of die ocean depths which lure Ellida 
with raeir vehicle— the problems of small-town life and the 
ennui of the unemployed wife whidi is also die problem of 
Hedda Gabler and Rita Allniers The minor figures are 
somewhat clumsily fitted m — the two girls who began as die 
daughters of Rosmer but were worked into this play and 
one of whom the wicked Hildc was to rcappcai later as 
the bird of prey Here a malicious chdd with a secret 
passion for her stepmother she is touched in radict too sharply 
and bnlliandy for the opalescent and shifting interplay of the 
mam theme Bolcttc who marries mediocrity to get a place 
m the world is too clearly 1 foil for Ellida Elhda herself die 
mermaid ought to be endianting but we are so obviously 
told what to feel about her diat we do not feel it 

Tlie scene however — surely it is Moldcfjord which Ibsen 
visited m 188$ > — is masterly done The last visit of the 

* It has lecently been revived at the Chanticleer and Arts Theatres (1945} 
m Xx>\idon the Gate Titeattc m Dubhn 

■ Koht agrees (II p 246) 
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steamer be&rc winter — the walk npon die hillside to the little 
park and The Pilot s View where tlie band plays on Sundays — 
tlic little town dominating the islands and tlie liglithousc down 
at Sandvik — the flag hoisted for a birtltday— m all tins there 
IS the very brcatli of the west coast the prim amenities and 
rural dignities surrounded by the steepness of the fjells and 
the wash of the tides and the salt siiicll of the bladderwrack 
blowing up from the shore And the stranger who weds 
Ellida to himself and to the sea whose eyes change with the 
dianging of the tides — ^liis power over Ellida may be exorciaed 
by Wangel but it is as if Catlicrmc Earnshaw had turned 
from the moors and HeathcliS* to the comfort of Tlirush- 
cross Grange^ Prudence wisdom andsaniwareonWangel’s 
side yet the Stranger is an enussary from me hidden sources 
of power and there is a contradiction at the basis of the play 
The poetic vision which should control and focus all the 
dramatic action is instead set m opposition to it Consc- 

a ucntly m spite of the beauty and power of individual scenes 
le play betrays a certain lack of proportioii 


3 

Rosmrshoht on tlie contrary is Ibsens most perfeedy 
balanced work Architecturally he never produced any- 
thing so harmonious it is his most Sophodcan play He 
wasTiiiiiselfon the verge of a great reconciliation Aitet die 
visit to Norway in 1885 — die first for eleven years — he pro- 
duced three intensely Norwegian plays — Rosmersholni The 
Sea Woman and Hedh Gabkr—aaA dicn in i8pi at tlic age 
of sixty-threc he returned home for good Widi character- 
istic perversity he invented all sorts of excuses — ^that it was 
easier to deal with questions of copyright and property m a 
country where he had flill atizcnship that he wanted to 
be near lus son now a rising ctvd servant and married to 

^ Tlic Stranger is a challcngcc and a jirdgc^l^kc the Strange Hunter of 
On the Vidiln the Button Mwder and the Rat Wife 
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Bjoiiisons diuglitci tint he needed to settle down But 
Ibsen had never been used to put either money or finnly ties 
before his woik He was no longer the wounded wild duck 
flying south to the eoasts of the sun he was turning again 
to his own people and knitting up his life with dieirs 
Rostnersliolm is the most clearly loeated of all the plays 
the old manor house at Moldc can be identified as die scene 
Rcbekke comes from Finmark m farthest northern Norway 
that desolate region of die polai night and the midnight sun ^ 
Rosmer and Rcbekke are figures of heroic niae,tutudc set 
in a scene isolated and liauntecl The feeling of remoteness 
of all other life being far distant die silence and circumscribed 
sclf-stiffiacncy of die homestead belongs to Norway a land 
of great distances and &r-^cattered dwellings Life at Rosmers- 
holni IS cut off from life elsewhere and in this isolation the 
rule of die dead is strengthened The power of the dead 
Rosmers the sense of their presence and of die presence of die 
dead wife sprmgs from that Norse inheritance of the super- 
natural which Ibsen had already drawn on in Brand Peer 
Gynl and Ghosts Here it is not the trolls of the mountains 
but the spirits of the homestead which haunt the minds of the 
hvmg The sense of a ghosdy world impinging on humanity 
has persisted m Norse literature from the time of the Eddas 
to the latest poems of the day— Nordahl Grieg wrote of the 
war dead as ' ghosts looming through nunds of new men * 
Such a spiritual dimatc breeds heroic character but breeds 
It for a tragic destiny llic primitive horror of die old house- 
keeper — 

No help here I the dead wife has taken them 

sums up m the last Imc of die play all die hvmg force of these 
dark powers 

In lesser ways the play is dependent on the particular 

^ She describes the passion that swept over Jicr as like one of the storms 
that sweep the northern seas and the peace of her love for Rosmer as like 
the silence of the bird^:Ul& under the nudiught sun Rcbekke » essentially 
of North Norway Blbda s Stranger also came from Finmark 
* Dcspokerinyemcnn C DeBestc Priheien) (HclgafcU Reyk 
javik 1944) 
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problems of Noiwegnn life Rosmer like Brand finds 
himself embroiled in the political difficulties that result from 
die impact of die nitionsl situation upon local politics Tlie 
politicid crisis which rends the local parties and the farmly 
of Rektoi Kroll was based on die contemporary struggle of 
the King and die Ministers to override the Storthing (the 
lef islativc body) which was more radical than the Executive 
But the qualities of die play do not depend on these acadcntals 
of tune and space although it gains from having such particular 
roots no doubt There is a penetrating vcraci^ which 
recalls George Eliot yet, held in diis lucid depth is a vision 
which IS no part of the story diough reflected in it where 

forever 

It iremMes yet it cannot pass amy 

Tile organization is superb All Ibsen s technical aclitcvo- 
ments since A Doll s House arc summed up in tins play The 
use of implication including what came to be cdlcd his 
retrospective method ' scenic suggestion , die forging of 
a cliain of tiny events to give scale to the great crises Some 
of the earlier drafts contam what appear m die light of the 
fiiiislied play to be fantastic details — in one Rebekke is 
Rosmers wife in another she is governess to his two 
daughters and from the shock of these inconeriuties can be 
estimated the justness of the selected events * 

The play has an exact symmetry die first half deals widi 
Rosmer, and the second with ^bekke Act I with his 
present Act II with his past Act III with Rebekke s past and 
Act IV with her present But the story of the two is one 
story as dicy recognize at the end Man and wife sliall go 
togedier for now we two are one 
They accept their guilt being adult they recognize it 
It IS the first time since Brand and Peer Gynt diat Ibsen had 
admitted the idea of personal guilt personal responsibility 
A murderess an apostate priest a suicide pact, incest in the 
background — the amount of sheer horror in this play doubles 
and trebles tliat in any of his previous plays Yet diere is no 
sense of bewddcrmeiit horror or mjustice because the positive 
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qualities of Rebekke md Rosnicr — ^Iitr coungt nid his 
kindness — arc ncvci found \vanting 
111 Rosiiicr die good as well as the bid side of heredity is 
stressed His conversion to frccthmking is froth utHsn die 
siirfice of his cliaractcr Whatever his views he docs not 
live by bread alone The tradittom of his race liavc bred ui 
him a fiiitiicss of purpose i capacity for the inner life which 
lie can no more escape dian he can escape die chirictcristic 
triits of melancholy Tliough Rosmer has lost his beliefs he 
has retained all die scruples and the standards whicli dicse 
beliefs indoctimated and has grafted them on to Rebekke 
They eadi modify the odier — she moulding his intellect he 
transforming her impulses In the first act we sec him 
attempting to strike for freedom but Mortciisgard disillusions 
luni and awakens his conscience about Bcatc The political 
nastiness of Mortensgird with his nice calailation of how 
mucli enlightenment is expedient is as foreign to Rosmer as 
the bigoted rage of Kroll But Rosmer s dreams of a 
diivdry of the common people arc not political at all — 
diey are cdiical And his disillusionincnt in his own power 
to create this chivalry springs from his recognition of the 
deadly fact wludi Kroll emphasizes m Act I You arc so 
terribly impressionable * ^ Rebekke has moulded him— he 
recognizes it She had planned his conversion she had 
planned to use lum He feds hiinsdf utterly uprooted when 
she who had given him this new life, seems to have betrayed 
him He himself thinks of smade before Ulnc Brcndcl his 
old tutor puts tile last suggestion mto his mind — ^tlic craving 
for a test whidi wdl give rum a firm foothold m this horrible 
wdtet of instability His testing of Rebekke is like her 
tempting of Bcatc an insidious temptation diat he cannot 
withstand, sprmgmg from his own thwarted needs And he 
wlio accepts lict conicssion widiout a word of denunciation 
ovcrwhdmcd by the miasma, the mclandioly of his race 
which he cannot escape in his own agony proposes the test 

^ Botli these traits can be found in Ibsen himself His disappointment over 
the Danish "War vras due to hjs pohtics being too heroic for practice and hu 
imptesuoiiablc nature was tlic cause of lus exile See above eh i pp 8-9 
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which IS to him but a dung of the mind At diis sMgc the 
action recalls die test of Hedvig propounded by Gicgers in 
The WtU Duck 

Rebekkc however is of this world and is ready to translate 
the test into action At this final awfiil revelation of die gap 
between his dreamer s mind and things as dicy are Rosnicr 
at last summons his power to hold doom-session over himself 
He who had diotight of siiiade bcciuschcsawdiathis whole 
life was void and null now accepts diat Rebekkc is so inudi 
flesh of his flesh that diey cannot be judged apart Where 
I liave sinned she says it is fit I should expiate ’ Idtisiiien 
in Norwegian are sLyUfotk those who shaie a common guilt 
Rosnicr s union with Rebekkc is so dose that he cannot 
separate her guilt from himself He goes with her as Milton s 
Adam ate die apple not to be separated from Eve yet the 
effect IS not the same They do not go to dcadi after all 
to vindicate Rosmer s belief m her Tlicy go to vindicate 
their right to each odicr by paying blood for blood and 
diough they have no choice yet they freely accept their 
destmy— It is Nietzsdics distmction between negative and 
positive freedom of the wdl 

Rcbekke Dost diou faithfully dunk — ^that tins way is die best 7 

Rosmer I see that it is die only way 

Rchekke If thou rt cheating thyself 7 If twcrc only a shadow 7 
One of the svhite horses of Rosnicrsholni ^ 

Rosmer It well may be For we scape them never we here 
of this house 

Rcbekke So bide Rosmer i 

Rosmer The man shall go with Ins wife as the wife with her 
husband 

Rcbekke Yet tell me first Is it thou follows me 7 Or is it 
1 follow thee? 

Rosmer There we sliall never come to rode bottom 

Rcbekke Yet still I wish I could know 

Rosmer We follow each other Rcbekke I thee and thou 
me 

Rcbekke 1 am mgh to thinkmg that too 
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Rosmer For now we two art oiu. 

Rebckke Yes Now we trc one Conic So we go 
joyously 

There is a sense of an mtolciablc strain being icsolved as in 
the muon of Antony and Cleopatra 

llusbaiiJ I come I 

Now to that name my courage prove my title 

Rcbekkc who is too often thought of as a nuxturc of 
George Sand and Mane Bashkirtscft really had more in her 
of royal Egypt She came from Finmark land of trolls and 
land of witcncs Whom could you not bewitch if you 
tried?” groans that sour Puritan Rcktor Kroll She be- 
witches him and Bcate as well as Rosmer but Rosmer 
humanizes her until she sees herself for what she is a troll 
of tlic sea dinging to die keel a mermaid boding shipwreck 
Rebckke had selected Rosmer because he was impression- 
able as the man she would use to help her to be widi die 
new tunc as it dawned to sliarc all the new beliefs But 
as Kroll tells her, the new behefs have not really entered her 
blood Rebckke had strength of will power of fascination 
but slie had no knowledge of herself And so m die half- 
unwilhng way she described she lured Bcate into die millracc 
driven on not by plans for emancipation but by the wild 
craving desire * that had come upon her for Rosmer Quick 
and fierce as a tigress she acted And dien Rosmersholm 
conquered her Tlie childlike quality in Rosmer whidi 
comes out so masterly m his treatment of Brcndal the quality 
which is translated imiocencc and which makes men what 
Chaucer called fre ’ — ^diat generous unsuspecting frankness 
which IS in some mysterious way so potent a weapon and so 
often enables a saint to donunate a crook — ^thus subdued 
Rebekke Rosmer recruited her into his order of duvalry— 
he ennobled her put her in a new dass Cleopatra fell in 
love with Hamlet This rather dian the intricate manipula- 
tions of retrospection is the cote of die play which is no mete 
psychological Dance of the Seven Veils The dead who 
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return as rushing white horses over the rushing foam of the 
millrace come from Rosmer s past which can be glimpsed 
but darkly Rebekke s past is altogether hidden Yet she 
IS bound oy it she cannot be his wife because of hci past 
tliough only her love for him has revealed the significance of 
die past to her 

Rjebekke Tint is the horror diat now when all life s happiness 
comes to me with full hands— 4iow only can I see that my own 
past bars me out 

Rebekke s devotion is absolute Rosmer dies m die name 
of justice but Rebekke accepts his verdict for both she was 
ready to die for love He for God only, she for God in him 
But It IS because of the ancient tradition of justice die over- 
whelming respect for law for doom * that is bred in the 
Norse that this dcadi seems so fitting and in a way so natural 
The inevitable is freely chosen and m this reconciliation of 
necessity and freedom in joyously ’ paying die price 
Rosmer and Rebekke are freed of their gudt of die past 
This IS not a modern not an enlightened not even a rational 
point of view for die English eqmvalcnt we must go to the 
Elizabcdians at dieir most Stoic, as m the great last speech of 
Clermont dAmbois or Siwards valediction to his son 
* They say he parted well and paid his score 

The strength of Rebekke s character lies in her honesty 
In the past she had led Bcate m indirect crooked ways but now 
she herself faces unflinchingly all the facts as they emerge 
It IS her hope to be a dear glass to Rosmer, to give him die 
security of absolute trust Rosmer s cruellest blow is to tell 
her she is lying to him 

They have most power to hurt us whom we love 
We lay our sleeping lives wthm their arms 

Rebekke loses the power to act and to dare, but her will to be 
true, to be “ trothfast * is unflawed diamond 


I 
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Hcdda Gablcr is strong in her intellectual dishonesty She 
will not face her life her limitations or her creditors Hcdda 
has neither sclf^warcncss nor responsibility Unlike Rebekke 
and Rosnicr she has in tlicir sense no inner life at all love is 
a word she docs not understand and cannot use There is 
nci^er progression nor conflict ni her diaractcr From the 
beginning she is shown as eaten up by envy and pride, m all 
the malignancy of impotence ^ 

Hcdda loathes life When she sees the cosy affection of 
Jorgen and Aunt Julie or die mutual trust of Lovborg and 
Thc-i she must strike like a cobn Her actions ire instinctive 
she herself admits to Brack diat she docs not know why she 
had to nustakc * Aunt JuUe s bonnet for die servant s So 
too she strikes at Lovborg who has forgotten her and Thca 
who has supplanted licr It s now I im burnmg thy bairn 
Thca Thou, widi the curls • Tlic bairn that is thine and 
his 1 I m baming it— 1 m burning the bairn now 1 
The impulse to murder wluai turns inevitably to self- 
murder IS in Itself an inverted form of the life-craving (Uvs^ 
kravet) which had linked Hcdda to Luvborg It is die most 
priimtivc form of self-assertion and frustrated as she is Hcdda 
is ruled by her militant blood The cobra strikes and misses 
For each time her ignorance miscalculates and her attempts 
to impose her will on circumstances are deflected by some 
trivial accident m the external fabric of events 
The only person on whom site docs get her revenge is 

* Compate D M Lawichcc s outburst upon Gabworthy s Irene They 
arc parasites upon the thought the Icefanss tlic whole body of hfe of really 
bving individuals who have gone before oicm and who exist alongside them 
All they can do is to feed upon the life that has been given by hving 
men to nuuikuid To keep up a convention needs only £e monotonous 

pcrsutcncy of the parasite the endless endurance of the craven those who fear 
life because they are not ahve Sneaking and mean Ircn^reventcd 

June from getting her lover Sneaking and mean she prevents Fleur ^ 
» the bitch in the manger Scmthla cd Sdgcll Rickword (Whbatt and 
Co I9 s8) pp do 71 
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Judge Brack And perhaps on the unborn child whose life 
too 1$ ended hy the final pistol sliot 
Never is Hrada shown as suficring She is hardly self- 
conscious enough to suf&r Aldiough slic is once or twice 
seen alone there is nothing m tlie play that could be called a 
soliloquy from her she is shown entirely m action It is a 
superb acting part the greatest acting pnrt tliat Ibsen created 
because die mtcrprctation is left entirely to the actress altliougli 
material is generously provided The action gives great 
opportunity and the maximum freedom since the actress 
does not have to put across lines of self-analysis or explanation 
All that IS left to be conveyed in presentation There is no 
frame, no comment No judgment is passed upon Hcddn 
or even invited The audience is not asked to respond with a 
verdict and this objectivity of presentation this neutral 
response is the most discomfiting thing about the play It 
was not at all characteristic of the age Zola or Bricux 
painted life black enough but like the early Ibsen they invited 
a judgment they called aloud for horror or disgust or clinical 
excitement they implied a scientific explanation and tlicto* 
fore a potential scientific remedy Even the least doctrinaire 
of playwrights will allow moral comment witlun the frame 
of the characters When he drew lago Sliakcspcarc allowed 
the plain man s feeling an outlet m the last outburst of Eindia 
and although lago is a hollow * cliaractcr and Emilia is not 
speakmg with any understanding although tlic comment 
may not be taken as the play s fiiul verdict die balance and 
rhythm of the whole is btmt on a consort of such judgments 
The counterpoise is even clearer in Antony mid Cleopatra in the 
comments on Cleopatra by Enobarbus and her own attendants 
In Hedda G<d)ler there is no such counterpoise jorgen the 
pamfiil pedant Lovborg the debased Dionysius and Brack 
the suave bureaucrat arc equally unpleasant and unimportant 
and the two minor womens parts arc only feeds If 
Jorgen showed even that amount of independence which 
Albany shows in King Lear a scale of reference would be 
established but Hedda more truly than Goiicril nught say 
‘My fool usurps my bed * The whole play pivots i 
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Heddi but she herself is neither placed nor judged She 
IS a study in a vacuum Every spcecli in the play is directed 
towards the main purpose the revelation of Hedda s character 
although there is no longer the rigid interlocking through 
implication of speech wim spcecli As however the centre 
of the play is not a problem but a personality ^ there is less 
emphasis on the story — on the links of cause and effect The 
play proceeds rather by episodic development Act I gives a 
full picture of the Tesman mdnage and sets out all the mam 
problems Act II introduces die rivals Lovborg and Brack 
and Hedda s first attempt to play with destiny and to diwart 
Thca Act III IS given up to the story of die manuscript and 
ends with Hedda s triumph Act IV springs the trap undoes 
the triumph and forces Hedda to accept her own counsel and 
use the second pistol 

Archer noted long ago diat die play '* raised no special 
problems but the fact that it also evokes no emotions no 
judgment from die spectators means dial there is no longer a 
tragic catharsis Ratfier the attitude is akm to diat of Tmlus 
and Cresstda a sardomc depth of scepticism where the only 
satisfaction is to see the biter bit and the engineer hoist with 
his own petard We do not feel with die final pistol shot 
that Hedda has her deserts nor yet diat like Osvald she is 
necessity s victun Whilst unsurpassed tcdinical resources 
have been brought to bear dierc is a kmd of arrest or barrier 
upon the comment the connexions the direads which should 
reach out to ordinary hfe its complexities and judgments 
For the play is higlily selective Any strong character set up 
agamst Hedda would disrupt it if Eilert Lovborg had been 
wowed to develop he might have become positive enough 
to throw the play out of focus and so he is used very sparingly 
and given two hysterical scenes to nimimize bis force as a 
character and prevent any strong feeling for him which would 
endanger the ncutrahty of response He becomes instead a 
recognizable type a character etmiicntly to be used and 
not displayed Aunt Julie who is worthy yet invites the 
stmgmg repartee radicr in the manner of Miss Bates is also 
* IbscQ himself stressed this point 
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cimticndy to be used Her character is sufficiently like 
jorgeu s to make his constant invoking of her really infuriating 
to Hcdda Her simple grief for lier sister at the opening of 
Act IV -when Hcdda has mst given die pistol to Lovborg 
and IS waiting for the result is used subtly as perspective to 
reveal Hcdda s sterility of feeling Hcdda herself is always 
being displayed through the other diaractcrs and even through 
minor passages of interchange and bridges between one 
scene and another For example die brillnncc and wit of 
Hcdda s cxcliangc widi Brack m Act II where she fences 
widi all the 2cst with whidi she ever listened to Lovborg s 
revelations come in a transitional scene which could perhaps 
be misinterpreted if it were not preceded and coloured by die 
opening in which Hcdda cocks her pistol at Judge Brack as 
he comes up the prden Such initial pleasantry corrects any 
impression that this is merely a normal flirtation and colours 
all that follows widi a sinister light 

Wc neither dislike nor fear Hcdda Wc merely assent 
Yes the traits ate recognizable This feeling of recogmtm of 
th species belongs to comedy radicr than to tragedy and 
Hedaa Cabler has a strong taste of diat bitter comcay the 
comedy of Tartufc and Volpone which is more purely pessi- 
mistic than tragedy ^ The basis of sardonic comedy is die 
theme of die biter bit Fate is cleverer dun Hcdda at playing 
tricks and she herself is outplayed at her own gimc The 
story of her pretended enthusiasm for die Minister s villa is 
the first example of it From sliccr boredom and to find a 
subject for conversation she feigned admiration for the house 
as a icsult of which she finds herself living ui it The fmal 
example is the absurd promptitude with which Thca produces 
the rough notes of Lovborg s book and sets to work on 
reconstruction Archer felt this incident to be sliockingly 
improbable and so it is But Thca breathing fervent prayers 
that she may inspire Tesnun and Tesman hopefully declaring 

Yes Hcdda beheve it or not — ^I really think 1 m begmnmg 

^ The Works of Marlowe and Jonson arc examples of tins comedy in 
Enghiii there » something of the same tradition diluttd in Tlie s 
Opera 
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to feel something like it now are not meant to be 

probable Hiey are acidly comic Even Hedda s last act 
when she finds the courage she Ins always heked and shoots 
herself beautifully * is completely wasted for no one grasps 
us significance 

Tamn Shot herself I Shot herself m the licad > Think of 
that I 

Bradi But God bless my soul * people don t do such things I 

Hedda Gablef is such very strong meat tliat m an age when 
the tragic had to he the solemn its savage comedy was not 
appreciated In his last play Ibsen described how the artist s 
portraits really contained mddtn portraits of the annual in 
man, whtdi no one but he could rccogmac and he adds that 
this secret was extraordinarily aniusmg^ Htdda Gabler is 
the only play of Ibsen to which tlus description could apply 
and althougn sardonic comedy is not the only clement m the 
play — although it is neutralized by excitement and subdued 
by realism— It still flavours the play potently jorgen Aunt 
Jullc and Thca must be allowed to he ridiculous especially 
Thca who is described unkindly by her creator as being 

pop-eyed The sharp and merciless comedy should be 
more readily perceptible to Ibsen s countrymen for there is 
in dicir literature a streak of hardness which finds humour 
in situations that are far from pleasant and which turns die 
edge of calamity aside by a hardbitten jest ‘ Such asperity 
or acerbity of wit which distmguislies Ibsen even among his 
countrymen was nevertheless also a national inheritance and 
to miss It in Hedda Gabler is to blunt the fine edge of die style 
Normally, of course, this attitude goes with a heroic vitality 
die peculiar and appallmg eflect m Hedda Gabler is that it 
aocompames a negative attitude Nowhere is dicrc the relief 
or the recoil which Nietzsche described in The Genealogy of 
Morals, m which the heroic nature asserts itself against hostility 
instead of attaebng directly 

^See below s Pp 143-4 

* Thu tiait enabled the Norwegians to withstand the Gernian occupation 
in such good heart 
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Wc ihe happy we th good we the fair * 

With Hedda Gabler Ibsen readied the end of the tether It 
IS the last of the series that began with A Doll s House The 
distance between is a measure of what he had adiievcd It 
IS on tlic half-dozen plays of tins period that his European 
fame prinapally rests partly because ^ey have die quahties 
tliat best survive translation But his technique was in danger 
of swamping him He might easily have collapsed into an 
imitator of his own past greatness he was after all sixty-three 
years of age He might have followed odicr men in Hedda 
Gabler itself there is more than a suggestion of Strmdberg 
the dramatist whom Ibsen admired most of all among his 
contemporaries The savage predatory heroine was Strmd- 
berg s invention and such an inadcnt as die burning of die 
manuscript is die Icind of incident he might have used 

But at this point die work miderwent a complete transforma- 
tion Ibsen dropped all his craft so long to Icrne 
Aldiough his last plays are written m prose they arc the work 
of a poet 

Tins break could only have been the result perhaps a delayed 
result of great inner conflict and tension The tone of 
Hedda Gabler at once savage and negative is near to the 
border of madness Hedda herself as a character is on the 
border of madness , it will depend on die actress whether 
at the end of Act III the border is shown as beiiig crossed 
In the last plays it would be irrelevant to dunk ofthe char- 
acters in such terms To die rationalist no doubt all the 
characters in Bygmester Solttess would be abnormal 

Whatever die inner strain and conflict we know htde 
about It* Ibsen did not break down He went back to 
Norway and exposed himself to his old contacts That 

* F Nietzsche The Ceiteaiegy Morals First Essay The Evil and the 
Good X 

* Halvdan Koht Is inchned to think that Hedda s diiual of life and her 
bitterness at her own cowardice is not unconnected with Ibsen s love affair with 
Fiaulein Bardach and when out of discretion he severed the fneudship he did 
fed It as a deii^ of Dionysus (op cit II p as?) which u here indirectly 
reflected The mood of the play— weanness barteimcss hdhim 
probably reflects Ibsens own which may have had a vancty of causes 
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wmcmg nerve he deliberately bared Old famous beyond 
his contcinponrics honoured by all Europe he returned 
after twenty-seven years to Oslo Every day citcfully 
dressed m the frock coat and silk hat of respectability he 
walked down the Karl Johannes Gate to his cam ELis clock- 
work habits Ins mvinable taciturnity his intense irritability 
were confirmed by age and fame When asked to speak 
m public he made dry impersonal speeches and at his 
regular two-yearly intervals he punctually brought out 
anodier play His contemporaries were puzzled by dicsc 
plays but received diem respectfully Pcrliaps it was only 
because he was sardomcally aware of how the work would 
be imsundcrstood that Ibsen could give to the world these 
terrible but uiifaltcruig dissections of himself which make up 
the last plays 

Not only m a literal sense did Ibsen follow Peer Gynt and 
obey die voice diat cried Go back — ^go back to your 
home He went back to die world that Pew went back to 
the world of trolls and accusing ghosts The htcr plays hark 
back to the early work and the early work reflects in an 
uncanny fashion the history of Ibsen s later days His work 
and his lifi; arc seen at die end to be an indivisible whole 



chapter Five 

THE VISIONARY 

Bygmesler Sohess Little Eyolf — ‘ John 
Gabriel Borhtnan — When we Dead Wake ’* 

A fter he had finnhed Hedda Gabler Ibsen returned to 
Norway and for the rest of his life he lived in Oslo A 
new and deep change canic over his work The Ibsciutes 
both at home and abroad were pu2zled by his last plays 
RostnershoUtt and Hedda Gabler could widi sufficient dctcr- 
imiiation be interpreted to fit in widi preconceived notions 
of what a play by the autlior of A Doll s House should be like 
Extraordinary attempts were made to cope with Byginesler 
Sohiess ^ but the later plays were utterly intractable They 
were known however to oe ‘ symbohe* but die function 
of a symbol was by no means clear to the Ibsenites Respectful 
and somewhat regretful acceptance of the master s dicta was 
all that was possible 

When Ibsen returned to Norway he took up the themes 
that he had dropped at the beginnmg of his exile — the themes 
ofHjordis and Skulc o( Loue s Comedy and On the Vtdda and 
Ills other poems His analytic fiercely independent hard- 
tlimking intellect his combative and contra-siiggesuble 
temper drew their strength and power from the fixed and 
tenacious character of his instinctive afi^tions and needs 
as mountams arc thrown up in an anticline by tlic opposing 
thrust of deep-buricd strata Intellectually he was mobile 
and adaptable but he was mtensely conservative in fcelmg 
a few deep and single experiences shaped him and fixed him 
Pedantically exact in habits with a long memory for injuries 
and benefits he mamtained an impenetrable reserve towards 
even his nearest friends The lonely one had been bs title 
from his youtli We know virtually nodung of his own 

^ See below p 132 
123 
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inner life except whit is told us in Ins phys His letters are 
casual documents Ins biographers cm tniow little light from 
recollections of relatives or friends 
In Ibsen s later plays (he drama springs most directly from 
his own inner probluns and needs The plays no longer 
have a plot dicy have not m the old sense any action at all 
There is no clear-cut event where tlie finality of die physical 
world intrudes as when Hedda burns the manuscript or 
hands over the pistol Even death has not the sharp catas- 
trophic force diat It had iii Rjostnenholm but is an inevitable 
almost incidental consequence of the state of Lifc-m-Dcadi 
whidi preceded The background is no longer Norway 
It IS Eternity Drama has shifted from Middle Earth to the 
region of heaven and hell Tlus brooding introspective 
writmg IS the dramatic cqmvalent of die self-analysis of 
Kierke^ard and as he used pseudonyms and parables to 
enable Tumself to handle his own feelings and thoughts more 
delicately and precisely — as a surgeon will use sterilized for- 
ceps to pick up a dressmg — so Ibsen used his symbols not to 
conceal the problem to wrap it up and make it poetic as his 
contemporaries bcheved but to isolate and define it It 
was but a return to the technique of his early lyrics— TAe 
Mtner The Eider-Duck Fear of the Light A figure like the 
Rat Wife has more in common with the Button Moulder of 
Peer Gynt than with the cliaractcrs of die intervening plays 
and like the Eutton Moulder die is based on a memory of 
chddhood which fiir Ibsen as for Wordswordi seems largely 
to have deternuned die shape of his future experiences 
Ibsen’s method however went against the main current 
of die time as exhibited in the work of his own disaplcs 
Bricux and Hauptmann His symbols of the budder, die 
miner’s son, the sculptor suggest how consaous he was of 
workmg m a hard resistant medium and some words of 
Rubek may be applied to himself Yes is not life m sun- 
shine and in beauty a hundred times better wordi whde dian 
to hang about to the end of your days in a raw damp hole 
and struggle with lumps of day and blocks of stone ? ’ 

The medium was resistant because the substance of what 
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Ibsen had to say was so remote and uitangible diere were 
no ready-made concepts for wliat he wished to speak of 
either in his own work or elsewhere He had to mnlce a 
completely new start 

Tne four last plays of Ibsen are as sharply divided from his 
earlier work as die four last plays of Shakespeare And like 
Shakespeare Ibsen seems in these plays to present not a 
conflict but a vision of good and evil He uses the dramatic 
form because it was second nature to him but the 
craftsmanship that was bred into his bone is seen only in the 
minor aspects of die plays — ^they are no longer perfectly 
tempered They arc die vehicle for die artists vision of 

die small arae of pain within the skull ‘ The inward 
vision becomes sharper each time but die power of the 
dramatic artist dedmes The plays are written in descending 
order of dramatic greatness In the last work — which is not 
a play in the ordina^ sense at all— Ibsen holds his final doom- 
session over himself and ends with a personal testament so 
bitter a repudiation and palinode of all he had done diat 
having produced it he was stricken helpless and silent ^ Never- 
theless When we Dead Wake is terrible and pitifiiL only as 
Ibsen s last testament it requites to be read as spiritual auto- 
biography whereas Bygmester Solness stands by itself as a 
great work though it gains immentoly when placed in relation 
to the rest of Ibsen s writing 

In all four plays die dicmc is remorse of consaoicc The 
choice diat was made in Lave s Comedy On the Vtdda and 
Brand is seen across the interval of thirty years to have been 
the wrong choice That mipulsc to sacrifice which had 
seemed so noble is given its real name— murder The 

^Archer held that the plajr u aymptoniatic of die coining break-down 
but It sceim far more likely diat die breakdown was a consequence of the 
strauiofwntmg the play Halvdan Koht says Ibsen lield his final reckoning 
with himself m die play which he made the Epilogue to hia hfc work 
Its inner relation with all the last dramas u clear enough same funda- 
mental question fills them all But Whtn we Deed fvidie has much more 
strongly tlun the others received the stamp of an account with himself 
Only in Love s Comedy can wc find anything of the same kind Nor had be 
wntten anything so personal smee Loves Comedy (II pp jat-a) 
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mxurder of love and its fruit tlic child— of Soliicss s tliildrcii 
of Ills wife s living happiness of Eyolf of Ella s power to 
love of Irene s power to love of Rubek s pown to create 
and of their cliild his vision — ^these aic the doom that follows 
when in however great a cause the kindly virtues of mutual 
love arc rejected Nor is lestitution possible Recognition 
of the wrong choice kills Solncss perishes in the moment 
when he plants die garland Borkmon is slain by the icy air 
of the heights Rubek and Irene arc overwhelmed in an aval- 
anche as Brand was overwhelmed But death on the heights 
IS preferable to h&-in-deadi down below and die moie 
heroic virtue is to turn and face die consequences of the wrong 
dioice to go back to the heights at any cost and to die faang 
in the riglit direction 

Byffnester Sotness is a doud-casdc widi a good groundwork 
down below ** The cliaractcrs have a new kind of strength 
and life because Ibsen found a new way to make diem 
speak The new development is first and foremost a literary 
development 

In this play Ibsen succeeds in doing what few dramatists 
except Shakespeare can do each raaracter has his own 
idiom his own particular accent so that the whole dialogue 
1$ impregnated with direct dramatic significance It is 
common enough to produce diaracters who have some 
individuality of speech especially m comedy Stensgdrd 
Engstrand and Stockmann are early examples m Ibsen s work 
But Shakespeare and Ibsen can make the lightest word so 
inevitably m character that without need for the consaous 
implication of A Doll s House or die retrospective complexities 
o£ Rostiiershohit every word can bcai directly on the revelation 
of what the play is about every word can have structural as 
well as local force 

Bygntester Solness has this fecundity and colour of idiom 
m pre-eminence Solncss s character is given m lus speech 
m his growls and hasty oadis lus vehement outbursts bis 
pounces of icasabihty whicli render directly lus passionate 
struggle £or life against the creeping paralysis of fear and 
remorse that is seizing him Hilde s usual speech is an excited 
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and slangy gallop her clnracteristic cry is Steaks • ' — 
Now oils nnniitc ' * but her vivid dbanges of mood arc 
reflected m sudden metaphors — our cloud-castle I 

have conic out of a grave Aimes pitiful clipped 

brevities her pirrot-likc repetition of It is my duty 
would become monotonous if her part were longer The 
diflcrcncc m aclucvcmcnt between a distinct idiom like 
Sohiess s and that of say Hjahner Ekdal is that Solness has 
heights and depths to range and diat tliroughout his tone 
and accent rennms recognizably the same whether he is 
bullyuig the Broviks or confessing the torture of watdung 
others flayed alive to feed his ambition His speech can rise 
till like tliat of the great Elizabethan cliaracters it becomes 
die full voice the total exposition of the play yet it docs 
not cease to be Solness who speaks The earlier characters 
arc mudi simpler much less faceted than he is 
The play is a triptydi— two minor active passages Acts I 
and III being set each side of the great lyric centrepiece 
which IS virtually a duct between Solness and Hilde The 
first act Itself has three divisions Solness and the Broviks 
Solness and the Doctor and Solness and Hildc As usual 
Ibsen began his construction very carefully but when he got 
mto his stride his plaiimng was no longer so obvious 
In the first act we see Solness as the successful tempera- 
mental artist He diangcs his mmd unfairly he domineers and 
exploits but his energy makes it inevitable that he should 
Beside him the Broviks have no chance Widi the doctor 
liowevet he is uneasy He betrays his fear of rcteibution— 
Sohess Early or late it makes me afriid — desperately afraid 
For the luds will turn you know 

lus fear of youth his fear of his own madness 
With Hildc youth comes into die play gay careless and 
confident Her confidence braces Solness her insouaance 
amuses him But dicn as the dialogue between diem runs 
deeper an endiantment comes over the speech Their words 
are but common words and yet die two arc being swept 
along — and their clutdiing at trivialities betrays that they 
know It— by an undertow diat they camiot resist 
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Soilless Yes today is the mnctcendi of September too 
Hilde Yes It IS And the ten years arc up And you 

did not come — ^as you promised 
Soilless It IS a wonderful thing Yet the more I think of it 
all the more it comes to me that in all these long years I 
have gone about in torment trying to to 
Htide What? 

Solness To find something — some kind of great moment that 
I felt I had had and lost fiot never could I find the clue to 
what It could have been 

HtUe You should liave put a knot in your handkerchief 
Bygmester ^ 

Solness Tlien I should only have had to go about pondering 
what the knot coidd mean 

Hilde Ah yes there arc trolls m the world, to be sure 
Solness It is wonderfiilly good tliat you came to me 
HilJe Is It good do you think ? 

and to Hilde’s twice repeated cry * Can t you make use 
of me Bygmester ? he says You arc that of which I 
have sorest need ** 

Never it should be noted do these two use the intimate 
Du to each other It u De diroughout and to the end Never 
does a word of endearment pass In the second act a su«» 
tamed love duet m the manner of Tristan Solness may use 
the sumles of a lover hut he does not use his tone 

Solness You are hke the dawn of the day When I look at 
you I seem to look towards the sunrise 
Hilde Tell me Bygmester don t you think you must have 
called me to you ? Called me secredy ? 

Solness I almost think I must have done 
Hilde What do you want of me ? 

Solness You are Youth, Hilde Youth itself 

* Hildas mode of addreu it usually traRslated Seluest This n too 
sUfT She says Bj^oioster as we should say Dutlor It suits hor Rlatum to him 
exactly Norwe^an hat mudi greater precision of designation eg Engineer 
Borgheim Student Erhait Borknvm Squnv (Landowner) Ulfhcini, etc 

Not Mr Botghciin Mr Borkntan 
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HtlJe Youth thit you aic so afratd of? 

Sohtess And that draws me so powerfully and deeply 

She IS m love with greatness as he is m love with youth 
like Falk and Svinhild tliey are not in love with each other 
It IS the vision of Solness on top of the tower that she sees 
not the sick and igeing builder the &ct of Ins ctudty to 
Ragnar distresses her less than the motive for it 

Solness Hopeless Hildc The luck will turn against me some 
day Sooner or later Justice can t he turned from its course 

Hilde Don t talk like diat I Do you want to take my life ? 
To take what is more than niy life ? 

Solness 'What is more than your life ? 

Htlde To sec you great To see you with a garland in your 
hand High high up on a church spire 

The remorse of Solness is incomprehensible to Hildc a 
morbidity of conscience but she herself lias an instinctive 
sympathy witli everyone slie meets She says exactly what 
she thml^, and acts instantlv on her impulses whether or not 
they happen to he contradictory She does not understand 
Solness s feeling that he has built his success at the price of 
murder yet she herself is ready to leave after her tdk with 
Aline she pities the Broviks and might even pity Solness 
could she sec him detached from her vision In the last act 
Hildc flashes from mood to mood— sympadiy jealousy die 
fierceness of the bird ofprey when her troll is in possession 
Solness s anguish of contession is pardy lost on her and he 
IS really not addressmg her m person he is unburdening 
himself 

Solness I can tell you what it feels like to have the luck on your 
side 1 It feels like a great open wound on my breast i And 
the allies and servants are for ever flayuig pieces of sbn ofl* 
others to close my wound 1 But still the wound is not 
healed I Never I Never ! 

She may seem to pity and understand because slie like he, 
has a troll m her and understands the state of being possessed 
But she cannot enter mto Ins fear of youth and of retribution 
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because she w the diwiiing of the day She supports 
him by refusing to recognize Jus fears ind by ttinporanly 
exorcizing them 

The revelation of Solncss m Act II and III is made only 
tluough Hildc md not to her he uses lier as a confessional 
The story of the fire which ruined his life and made him the 
sort of artist he is is told simply ^ but the second con&ssion 
about tht allies and servants ' — ^that he willed to start the 
fire — IS an appeal to the troll m her Then there arc mter- 
ludts of exquisite crossplay between the two culminating in 
her indirect con^ion of her love Again Solncss drops into 
character md becomes the grumbling elderly -irtist and Hilde 
deftly coaxes liini into signing the damned drawings of 
Brovik He blazes up at the end in a measured afilrimtion 
of renewed strength Tomorrow tlicn we will plant tlie 
garland Princess Hilde * ® — only to sink in ominous 
diminuendo 

Hilde Over your new home yes 

Selness Over die new house It will never be home to me 

He cannot forget the price of being the master builder 

It is not dll the last act that Solncss finally confesses his 
challenge to God on the tower and how he had refused to 
be the kind of artist he might have been — and become a 
lesser kind of artist This is why he fears the heights and 
fears retribution He has hid that one talent which is death 
to hide He finds too that his art is worthless after all — and 
the happiness he had sacrificed for it equally worthless This 
IS the nadir of the play 

Soilless That — to build homes for human beings — ^is not worth 
a brass fardung Hilde 

Hilde Do you thmk so now ? 

Solness Yes For now I see it is true Humanity has no use 

* Hie fire thst burnt down the old house it will be remembered is the 
first test of the artist in On (he Vidda 

* Ikvacld bejser vi altsft kransen— prinsessc Hilde The verb (usually 
translated hmtg) means hoist and » used e g of tunning up a flag Solness 
IS preparing to nail his colours 
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for this kind of home Nor any use for happiness none at 
all And I should have had no use for such a home Even 
if I could liave had one So that s die upsliot of it all as far 
back as I can get Notlung built-^asically nothing And 
nothing sacrificed for die budding either Nothing nothing 
— anywhere 

It is the cry of Borkinan and of Rubek — We see diat we 
have never really lived Bodi as artists and as men diey 
fail Yet after all this Solness dies triumphantly he 

aditeves the impossible and faces again Ins fearful Jaliweh 
not as artist but as a man 

Solness I will say Hear me thou Almighty Lord and judge 
me according to Ihy decrees But hctciftcr I will build only 
the most enchanting and lovely thmg of alt 

It is this which Htlde hears as harps in the air sounding^ 
and cries 

WMe There is One widi him that he disputes widi 
I hear a song A mighty song Ah wave up to him I 
For now now the budding is done * 

Then he &lls He had climbed mtoxicated by Hildcs 
ardour as slie, mtoxicated by the fulfilment of her vision 
waves and cries and finally brings him down Whenever 
th^ are together she can fire him by a word a cliallenge 
and like the bird of prey she is reckless of what happens 
then to him This is the only kind of umon they can achieve 
he IS age and she is youth but when the impossible lures 
and beckons ' they both sec momentarily tlic same vision 
It is a castle in the air a nurage with no foothold for the 
master builder but to liavc seen the castle is worth the 
price of the fall 

Solness must not be equated with Ibsen He is a man 
who IS somewhat akin to me Ibsen adnutted cautiously * 
Ibsen had often called himself a builder and long ago m ms 

1 Is there an echo of dus in the &niotu last line of The Chaty OtAwil 

*Koht II p 301 

K 
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youdi he had written the poem Btnidmg Plans which seems 
like a first glimpse of this play Ibsen himself too siificrcd 
from die physical fiar of heights which he gave to the master 
bmlder he dared not look downwards into chasms As for 
the &ar of the younger generation he had heard himself 
openly attacked by the young rising novelist ICnut Hamsun, 
and world-famous as he was his sensitive vanity must have 
been wounded very near the quick* But the attempt to 
turn this visionary play into a roman i clef is as crass as die 
attempt of the unlucky Fraulcin Bardiich to appropriate to 
herself the title Pnnccss of Oraiigia Ibsen not very politely 
contradicted her His contemporaries of course produced 
the most amazing explanations Sohxcss was taken for a 
picture of Bjornson of Bismarck or of Gladstone , andHildc 
was interpreted as the morality of the future given desh and 
blood * Archer enquires carnesdy wlicthcr Solncss were a 
hypnotist or not and ponders preasely at what point in 
Ibsen s published work he ceased to build churclics with high 
towers and started to build homes Sot humanity Such 
htcralism must have been mfuriatmg to Ibsen and m his last 
play he allows himself a cutting reference ‘ The Ibsemtes 
were still diiiikmg m terms of A Doll s House and Ghosts 

On one or two occasions, the writing seems to falter In 
the last act there is too much carpentry too much of Brovik, 
and the Doctor Aline’s duty and Hdde s jealousy Ihe 
physical side of die acadent is as irrelevant as die end of 
Cymbellne, but with, a sufiiaently dominant Hdde die cries 
and swoons and everyday detads can be reduced to a back- 
ground Pardy of course the difficulty lay in the cepro' 
sentational stage of the day, which did not allow Ibsen to 
use a convention here 

Detad of everyday hfe, however, is of small account in 
Bygmester Solness The power and die glory *’ as Ibsen 
would have said lay elsewhere in Solncss s and Hilde s great 
speeches in die remorse of die artist who realizes not only 
mat he has destroyed himself and others foe his art but has 
misused that art itself, and then when it is too late, is over- 

^Kcdit n pp a88-9 *ibid II p 310 * See below p 143 
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taken by the mstmct for life — the lovely earth-life as 
Irene calls it Solncss s energy and desperate need blaze up 
like a vast conflagration Yet Ibsen ran his own molten 
experience into a mould made a play out of it this implies 
a msapline which means that he was not merely a Solncss 
He remained a builder This part of tlic experience is neces- 
sarily left out of die play because it was what called the play 
mto being 


Ltflle Eyolf die next play, is written m a style which is 
completely me antithesis of Bygmester Sohtess The characters 
of Bygmester Solness ate strong violent vivid because dieir 
idiom makes them so Little Eyolf is mostly written in a 
monotone which invests all the characters widi a grey and 
dully remoteness Ihe sentences are all short so mort that 
there is a feehng of disjomted ejaculation about everything 
that IS said Ibsen never used the negative qualities of style 
widi such consistency before This flatness and absence of 
emotion however isolates more sharply the nature of the 
new experience It is one which perhaps was rare among the 
Ibsemtes, but is not generally unfe^iar— conversion A long 
period of frustration seeking emotional sterility suddenly ends 
m security, health emotional release Such experiences are 
not mievitably religious ^ But they come only to reflective 
men 


Those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery and will not let them rest 

as Keats described them in the prelude to his own Vision 
In settmg and background, the play has mudi in common 
with The Sm Woman The calm empty places in the moim- 

^ It was not so e g in the case of John Stuatt Mill Hie classical account 
of conversion is still William James s Varieties of Religious Experience Since 
tins Mragraph was written ^Uss Una EUis Fermot in TIte Frontiers of Drama 
(Methuen 1945) p 21 has observed Ibsen s Master Bmider Rosmershohn 
and other of lus htest ^ays are all plays of conversion 
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tains the calm long windings of the f;ord so powcrfiil and so 
deadly throw up the tiny Inmnii figures agninst their grand 
monotony The Rat Wifi: i memory from Ibsens cluld- 
hood blends into the countryside a supernatural lure and 
call like tliat of Ellida s sailor the warlock from Pinmark 
Like Ellida Allnicrs can see the steamer sailing away down die 
^ord and so out into die world while he sits alone and 
tries to invent duties for hinisclf 
Because of the stylized speech and the rich local values of 
the setting in Norway LtttJe Eyoif is probably actable as 
some of die embroidered legendary plays of Yeats or Synge 
arc here It would be slow and loaded but it could be put 
across Hute Eyolf~~a.t least in the existing translations — ^is 
not an actable play in English The cliaractcrs have not die 
vigour which makes l^gntester Solness sudi a great and 
dangerous opportunity for the actor The whole mood of 
die play belongs to the Norwegian background The sense 
of brooding melancholy the feeling of physical and spiritual 
isolation can be met again and again in die literature of the 
country The mood is bred of the living Even Borgheim 
the exception to diis is significant by reason of his profiission 
— ^lie is a road-budder Wliat a joy to be a load'-butlder 1 *' 
he cries at one point Roadmaking is not a particularly 
significant occupation m England But m Norway where 
die new roads of the nineteenth century transformed the 
countryside linkmg together by a few hours travel places 
that had been a day s sea journey apart wlicre nearly every 
road was an engineering feat of tunnelling bndgmg, banking 
— the roadinakcr was a symbol of progress in a very precise 
sense His was a social service of such obvious value tiiat he 
might become a storm-centre of local politics Even today, 
the prospect of a new road or radway m the remoter parts 
of Norway wdl stir up local feuds and parties to some* 
thing almost approadiing their anaent strength In givmg 
Borglicim this occupation therefore Ibsen has endowed him 
with die kind of qualities that in our literature are associated 
with the Empire Builders of Kipling and contrasted him in 
the strongest possible manner with Allmcrs the student of 
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philosophy widi hts uiiwntti.n book on Hainan Responsi- 
bility ^ 

The first act of LtUte Eyotf is the most dramatic with the 
caressing and sluny wheedling of the Rat Wife her boasted 
power of luring her lovers to death and her sinister fiimiliar 
the little black dog AJlaicrs says when she has gone I 
can well understand the rcsisdcss luring power she talked 
of Tlic loneliness up among the peaks and on the great 
uidifa has somctlung of that linkmg her with his own strange 
experience among the mountains In tlic second part of Act 
I the passionate scene between Rita and Allmcrs is more in 
the style of Hedda Caller a savage analysis of a predatory 
woman as terrifying in her craving for love as Mcdda in her 
craving for life But Rita has lost the power to luce and 
even though Allmcrs does not yet openly invoke ‘ the law 
of change it is seen in its effects 
Act II IS in cdecC a threnody and hke the central act of 
Bygmester Solness it carries the main weight of the play 
Remorse and retribution arc its theme— — the old 
dread of Solness of Rebckke of Mrs Alving the rule of 
the ghosts There was retribution m little Eyolf s death 
Doom over thee and me says Allmen Rita and Allmets 
shrank from Eyolf because dicy felt guilty of his lameness 
Their sorrow for him was not pure grief but only remorse 
When Allmcrs dreamt that Little Eyolf was alive and no 
longer lame he praised God But m his waking hours he 
does not believe in God Hence he cannot ask forgiveness 
and lie dares not forgive himself 
The story of Asta is not irrelevant but it seems at tunes 
to be part of the carpentry and to be given too much prom- 
inence In his sister Allmers found all the support his wife 
and child could not give him in a aimer more limpid 
affeetton Asta gives Allmers what Hcdvig gave Hjalmcr • 
Eyolf and Asta have also a mysterious affimty and afiection 

^Solness too belonged to a dats which tiausfbrniLd Norway The 
leplacmg of die old wooden houses which still give such chum to (he 
quays by modern buildings cficcted a domestic revolution m Norway 
* Is It a comcidcnoe that they both possibly arc lUcgitunatc 7 
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for each other as well as die secret fict of their name in 
common but even is Eyolf turns out to have been a 
little stranger boy so Asta turns out not to be of Allmer s 
blood * and both nre lost to him 
Tlie last act which solves all the problems is probably the 
least successful Allmer s dream which might serve as an 
illustration £br a description of rebirth in a psydiological 
textbook die hoisting of the flig the final exhortation to 
look towards die mountain peaks and the great silence 
arc not organically related to wJiat went before Bodi Rita 
and Allmers have confessed that they belong to the life of 
earth * diat they cannot find consolation in exaltation 
Allmers feels Jthis duty to grieve continually for Litde Eyolf 
but catclies huiiself wondering what there will be for lunch 
Yet in the last act this irony whidi turns even their deepest 
feelings to something ludicrous uid mean which flavours 
their remorse with petty distaste is all dissolved aw'iy The 
fear that bereavement was making them not nobler but 
* more evil and distorted * his lapsed nnd there u almost a 
pious suggestion that Little Eyolf did not die m vain The 
solution is quite effective it is probably like that of The Sea 
Woman psychologically accurate but it is not dramatically 
convinang The power of tlic play lies in die dramatic 
episodes of Act I ind die visionary dreariness of Act II 
Ibsen made several slighting references to Allmers in his 
letters — this feeble mfituateci person Allmers docs not 
see his own motives clearly he has lived on theories ind 
good intentions In fact he his more than an unwiitteii 
book and dependence on iiis woincnfulk in common with 
Hjalnicr yet his grief is taken seriously But the attitude 
towards him remains rather dubious and as he is the cential 
figure this leaves die wliole intention bliurcd Rita a simpler 
and more violent character is entirely shattered by the citas- 
trophe She can no longer fight to keep Allmers but it is 
she who first reaches die solution She must put something 

> Bata H jealous of Asta s power over Byolf as Gunhild Borkman of her 
aiitcr^s power over Brliard In his later pla^ Ibsen seems especially interested 
in what might be calkd oblique alationsmps 
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m Eyolf s place First it is to be Asta— then die village 
children Her motives arc humble She will look after diem 
not because she is convicted of sin but because she has nothing 
else to do It is she and not Allmcrs who is really haunted 
by die child s memory No thoughts of lunch obliterate for 
her the cry The crutcli is floating 1 (KryUen flyder 1 ) 
This picture IS quite consistent but again it is not really 
related to the uisatiate harpy of Act I who is a link between 
Hcdda Gablcr and Gunhild Borknian It seems diat the 
dominant note of Act II the flcluig of remorse and vacancy 
which is conveyed so marvellously by die toneless halting 
rhythm has dominated the character The play is indeed one 
m which examination of detail profits little The broad 
sweeping cdccts obliterate local distinction and it has less 
plot in both the important and the uniniportatit senses than 
any of Ibsen s plays except the last 

3 

John Gabriel Borkman and When toe Dead Wake arc so 
closely linked that they may almost be called alternative 
statements of a single tlicnic But whereas the writing of 
John Gabriel Borknian is vchciiictit and passionate W'licit we 
Dead Wake is written in a neutral style Both plays are 
devoid of the unconipromising solid objects of Ibsens 
middle period AH that has fallen away The characters are 
no longer seen in the round they no longer modify one 
anodier or develop Each stands alone a centre of dereliction 
and despair The unveiling of their past motives or die 
hidden consequences of their acts docs not produce a new 
situation as it docs for Rcbckke or even Rita Remorse 
grief memory diat is suffering and memory that is beyond 
suffering rule diem To rccogniac their state of hfc-iii-dcath 
IS physically mortal yet redemption lies only in such recogni- 
tion ^ There is no change no reversal but only a disavowal 
which can lead nowhere because it conics too late 

^ Recograbon aiugnorisis should tightly be die caliiimation of tht plot 
Heie however it is the whole play 
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Rubcck has promised Irene and Maia that they should see 
all the glory of the world * ^ The final scenes of death 
on the heights correspond very closely 
But while the themes are closely related the treatment is 
very different John Gabnel Borman has a conventional 
setting and an exating story There is dramatic power m 
die fight between the twin sisters in Act I— so quick and 
intimate so hot and close and frank it recalls (he earliest history 
plays theflyting of Hj 0 rdis and Gudrun Ella and Gunhild 
angd and demon are twins yet eacli hves out her tragedy 
alone and though the contest is exciting it does not lead 
anywhere— that is to say there is no real relationship between 
die two 

Ella That is only a dung thou It dream of for had thou not 
that to hold fast to thou st be m despair 
Gunhild Yes then I should despair altogether And perhaps 
tliat s what diou wouldst like Ella 
Ella Yes I should— better than thou should free thyself by 
tramplmg on Erhard 

GmkilJ Thou It thrust thyself between us • Between mother 
and son I Thou wilt 1 

Ella 1 11 free him from thy power— thy will— thy domination 
Gunhild Thou canst do Aat no longer Thou hadst him in 
diy mesh — ^till he was fifteen But now I have him again 
sidiee I 

0la Tlicn I will wm him back once more Wetwoweve 
fought to the death for a man before Gunhild— we liavc an 
alll 

Gunluld more savagely possessive than Rita more cold 
and rcpdlent dian Almc has an icy power as great as that 
of the hidden golden spirits that enslave her husband and 
which she uses in the service of her idol Duty Yet the 
sufenng slie inflicts is less than what she endures She hstens 
in silence to Ae footsteps of the husband whom she will 

‘This phrase occurs as early as KingmMig where the ghost of Bishop 
Nidiolas uses it to Sfcule m Act V There is httle doubt that Ibsen had 
the Temptation in mind 
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not sec — tins is one of the great theatrical moments of the play 
one of the lew occasions on which Ibsen really is dunking in 
terms of the stage ^ 

Gutthild Time and again it comes over me that I have a sick 
wolf loping in a cage tip there in the long gallery It lies 
right overhead Const thou only hearken I Hark I To and 
fro to and fro lopes the wolf 

Another such moment is when the sleigh bells arc heard 
bcarmg Erhard away and Ella in pity cries to her enemy 
n/e Gunliild if thou It cry one after him cry now I Perhaps 
after all Hurry Gunhild ' Now they arc passing right 
under us below 

Gunhild No 1 11 not cry out after him Let Erhard Borkman 
pass me by Far far away to 'whit he calls life and joy 
Ella Now we hear die bells no longer 
Gunhild I thought they sounded Uki a funeral bell 

Yet there is also a good deal of carpentw in this play 
That indeed is its weakness The Foldals left over from an 
older play ate fitted m widi neatness and care but they ate 
unnecessary like the fussy detail of Erhard and Mrs Wilton s 
elopement the shadowy Hemkels and the maid A parlour^ 
maid in die Inferno would be as much in place as tms litdc 
stuepige in the last scene The cleverly manoeuvred expo- 
sition the cunning withholding of John Gabriel himself till 
Act II and the melodramatic end to diat act arc less openly 
incongruous hut the core of the play is a rough draft of a 
lyric on the curse of power the unredeemable past the hunger 
pangs of love Like The Sea Woman, diis play has a poetic 
centre which is not rdated to and in some sense conflicts 
with the structural pattern of action and characters The 
great speeches of Ella and Borkman m Act II and his hymn 
to die spirits of the mine in Act IV arc high flights wlucli 
earn htde from their context They are poetry but not 
drama John Gabnel*s first words are oLhis cold dark 
kingdom but they are incongruously addressed to little Freda 
Foldal 

^Theic !i A limilu icene in Stnndbergs The Ptither (1887) 
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Bcrkiim I was a miner s son And my father took me with 
him down uito the mine. Down there the metal sings As 
It is loosed The hammer blow that loosens it tliat is the 
niidmghc bell that strikes and sets it free Therefore it smgs 
m joy after its kind For it will come up into the 
light of day and serve men 

The Banker is a miner s son John Gabriel sees power m 
concrete terms — almost sensuously But this power he must 
have this kmgdom he must win This is die fatal Fafiier s 
hoard tlic troll s treasure for viduch he sells himself Uic 
encliatitme power of the golden spirits 1$ hital Yet Borkman 
IS so deeply bound that even at the end he scarcely sees what 
he has lost 

Borkmn My kingdom The kingdom I held myself ready to 
enter — that time I — ^that time I — died 

Eila Ah John ! John ! 

Borhtm And now it lies fenceless lonScss — open to robbers 
conquest and plunder ! Ella * Dost thou see the mountain 
cliam yonder — ^far away ? One bclimd the odicr They rise 
They tower That u my deep boundless unfadiomable 
kingdom 

Ella Ah but the breath &om that kmgdom is so icy cold John 

Borkmau That breath is a life breadi to me I That breath 
comes to me as a salutation from the obedient subject spirits 
I see them the fast-bound miUions I feel the veins of ore 
as they stretch their bendmg branchmg luting arms out after 
me I I saw them before me sltades that lived and moved 
that night wheni stood in the hank vaults wtdi the candle in my 
hand You longed to be free ! And I tried to free you I 
But I bad not the power The treasure hoard sank back mto 
the earth again But I will whisper to you in the silence 
of the night I love you as you he stifled and dead ui the 
deep and tlie gloom I love you life-aavmg beings— with 
all your sinning company of power and glory I I love you 
love you love you I 

In this vision of the kingdom and the power and the glory 
there is nothmg left for the actor or tlic action , it sums up 
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the play but it is hardly dependent on the play — certainly 
not dependent at all on the loves of Erhard the duel of Ella 
and Gunhild or llic speech of Ella 'whicli follows and in 
turn sums up her story 

Mia Yes thy love still stays down then, John It has always 
been dicrc But here up in the day — ^licic was a living warm 
human heart that heat and throbbed for thcc And that heart 
thou crushed Ah worse than that Ten times worse Thou 
sold It 

There is tremendous force in this play The mam characters 
are among the most strikmg Ibsen ever drew die situations 
ate strong even to melodrama but the power is not liarncsscd 
Ibsen knew alter dns that what he wanted to write was a 

i ioem or an autobiography He spoke of both, but die 
acuity was not in him He struggled for three years and 
then produced his last word— not a play though cast in 
dramatic form but rather an apocalyptic Masque of Life in 
which he mod finally and consistently to embody his vision 


4 

When tve Dead Wake (published November 1899) was 
written slowly and painfully, and barely finished when Ibsen 
collapsed As Kokt said It is his own life problem which 
trembles and vibrates through the play almost without con- 
cealment or change Rubek the artist is more bitterly 
condemned than either Solncss or Borkman had been Irene 
the woman risen from the dead , is an accusing phantom 
Maia and Ulflicim are only lay figures m illustration of his 
doom 


Let me disclose the gifis reserved for age 
To set a trotm upon your Ufetimes effort 
First the cold Jhctlon of expmng sense 
Without enchantment offering no promise 

*Ko2it II p jaa 
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But bitter trtstelesmess of shodoto fimt 
As body and soul begin to fall asunder 
Second the conscious Unpotenee of rage 
At hiimn folly and the laceration 
Of laughter at what ceases to amuse 
And last the retidmg pabt of re enactment 
Of all that you have done and been the shame 
Of motives late revealed and the awareness 
Cf things ill done and done to others harm 
Which once you took far exercise of virtue 
Then fools approval stings and honot r stains * 

These lines of T S Ehot seem completely to sum up the 
experience which is presented through the character of Rubek 
The desolate clarity which exposes hts loss to him 1$ itself 
the wwer of the artist and this is all that his gift is now 
good for For Rubek has lost the key to his art he has 
finally lost the power to create He despises his own work 
and still more the people who hail it as great 

Rubek When I had finished this masterpiece of mine — for 
tlie Resurrection Day is a masterpiece i Or was at first 1 
No It 15 one soil ) A masterpiece it shall and must be 1 It 
must I It must i 

Mua Why die whole world knows that Rubek 

Rubek The whole world knows nodung 1 Understands 
nodung * 

Afaia Snll diey may guess something 

Rubek Something ofa kind that never was dicre yes 1 Somc- 
thmg that never was m my thoughts ! That they can be ecstatic 
about ! (growlmg) There s no good m gomg about knocking 
oneself up for Tom Dick and Harry— for the whole 
world 

Perhaps it was self'protection which led the critics to dismiss 
diis play as a dotage Rubek goes on 

Rubek There is something mystenous— something hidden and 
behmd all these portraits— something secret that no man can 
XT S Ehot Four Qnarleli pp 39^ 
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see Only I can sec it And its exceedingly amiTsing 
Supetficially there s the striking likeness that tlicy all stand 
and gape at— but deep underneath there ire noble honourable 
horse-faccs and obstinate donkey-muzzles and lop eared 
viUainous-low dogs skulls and greasy hogs snouts— and the 
slack brutal fronts of the horned herd as well~- 

Maia All the dear old farmyard m fact 

Rubek Just the dear old farmyard Maia ^ 

At one point Rubek had really given up art m favour of 
life That was why he matnctt Maia, because all the talk 
about the artist’s vocation and so on sounded very empty 
and hollow as he tells her But it did not succeed for 
Maia cannot share his thoughts and he finds after all he must 
go on working and tliat he is still inevitably an artist Tlien 
Irene the one and only source of his achievement comes 
back to lura from the world beyond the grave ”, widi her 
double accusation He had taken her young life and used it 
as raw material for his art and dicn he had thrown her 
aside She loved him she was made to bear real children 
not merely to be the instrument of his art even though the 
statue was their child and born of them both 

Rubek I was an artist, Irene. 

Irene That is it Hut is it 

Rubek First and foremost an artist The supersti- 
tion held me that if I touched dice if 1 dented thee sensuously, 
my soul would be pro&ned so that I would be unable to 
achieve that which I strove for And I still think there was 
truth m that 

frme Hie work of art comes first and fiesh and blood next 

Rubek Thou must judge me as thou wilt But at that time 
I was under the power of my work And it filled me with 
glorious joy 

* It ahouid be lemembeied that Ibsen was a cadcatarist and that In hb 
childhood he was caught laughing to himadf at the thought of the ugly lacea 
he inbbt have been dnwmg He did draw aiumal eancatuiea aa a joumaliat 
and the Badom Letter to a Sivedfsh Ltufy a poem about hla visit to Egypt in 
1869 deaenbed all the envoys under aiumil figutes Hcdls were aotneomes 
depicted with animala heads 
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So he coidd drop Irene when the * diild * was finished and 
he even forgot ncr because he ‘willed to forget" But 
without Irene he lost the vision and degraded the statue widi 
the animals faces of his farmyard Irene is ready to kill lum 
at that word and crouches behind him with drawn 

Irene There thou pronounced doom over thyself 
Rubek Doom ? 

Irene My whole soul— dime and mine— we we and our rh ild 

were m tliat single figure 

This IS the second stage of Rubek s enlightenment And 
when he describes how he added his own figure — I call it 
Remorse for a Wasted Life — she says bitterly 

Irene Poet 1 Thou rt slack and slothful and full of forgiveness 
of an for all thy own misdeeds and dioughts. Thou killed 
my soul — and thou It model thyself m remorse and repentance 
and gloom— and then tliou dunks thy tockomng is squared 

And while Maia tlie bird of prey * goes off with her bearkillcr 
Squire Ulfhcim Rubek suddenly secs that he has rgccted 
Wh life and art in casting off Irene when he liad no mitber 
use for her ‘ 

Rubek A summer mght on die vidda With thee ! With 
thee t Ah Irene that could have been our life And that 
we have lost — we two 

Irene We see the iiretnevahle only when 

Rubek Yes? 

Irene When we dead wake 
Rubek Yes what do we see then? 

Irene We see, that we have never lived 

In the last act on the peaks and m the storm Maia and 
Ulfheim the tgected ones ‘ draw dieir rass togedier ’ and 
seek safety in the valley and Irene tells Rnbek mat it is too 
late to live ' die lovmy life of earth " is dead m them both 

^This phrase suggests what her general pottr^al confirms that Maia 
rmresents unkind second thoughts on the subject ot Hildc and the adequacy 
of Youth 
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Irene Now I have nsen fcoiu tlu. dead And I sought thee 
and found thee And I see tint diou and life he dead together 
•^as I have lam The young womnn risen from the dead can 
see all life lying on its bier 

Then Rubek seizes her crying Then let us two cold 
corpses — ^this one time only—hve life to its dcptlis before we 
go down to our graves again On the heights in the sun- 
rise where the powers of light and darkness may look on 
they will stand he and his bride restored by grace to me 
a sinner ** 

It IS a vision only Tins is what th'*vso<' P i i )»tut 
they arc o/cr /lithnui by the ^ aJtnciit i 1 1 
riv ivCoLouess speaks the hst wo ’ i ihc Voice had spoken 
P Pax vohna t * 

The conncxtoi witli Lot/e's Coinedy On die Vtdda and 
Brand are unmistakable What personal renunciation was 
behind these works it would be impertment to know but 
diey are themselves exultant confident, they seem to greet 
a Resurrection Day The renunciation, whatever it was 
was exhilaratmg to Ibsen then There is no need of external 
reference to interpret die vision where the woman of the 
Resurrection Day rises again and secs life lymg on its bier 
The patterned strictness of When we Dead Wake means that 
m any case die undcrlymg experience has been modified 
profoundly to fit an apocalyptic symbolism The three acts 
are symmetrically arranged — ^the valley die hillside the 
heights Each act consists of a scene between Rubek and 
Mata (m die last act mfhcim and Maia) followed by one 
between Rubek and Irene Irene die whitc-dUd ghostly 
statue, Maia widi her alpenstock and mountam dress the 
savage Ulfheun with his padc of dogs, the black-robed 
Deaconess with hn cross upon her breast, are like figtures on 
a frieze They would not gam by representation It is clear 
that Ibsen did not mean the Dramatic Epilogue to be acted 
To almost every speech, for example he has added elaborate 
stage directions indicating the tone and gestures to accompany 
It this would be an insult to actors, and Ibsen was far too 
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great a craftsman to be gtulcy of it On die stage of his day 
the play would in any ease be unactable the second and 
third acts show open stretches of country and the scene shifts 
without a curtain while die final avalanche would have 
defeated the representational producer altogedicr 
Many of Irene s earlier species — ^in fiut dinost all die first 
act— IS intelligible only in die hght of later passages this 
will not do on die stage The lucid glow of madness whicli 
had lit up Solncss s speeches also lights up hers In manner 
the play anticipates the more symbolic plays of Strindberg 
such as The Ghost Sonata (1901) Indeed throughout the later 
plays dicre is a flavour or Strindberg and it will be remem- 
bered that Ibsen kept a portrait of Stemdberg m his study ^ 
That Ibsen wrote the play in great pain and distress that 
he collapsed after writmg it is not surpnsmg suice if it has 
any personal significance at all — and this can hardly be dis- 
puted — ^it IS a condemnation of all he had written since he 
turned his back on poetry and Norway With the merrant 
honesty that was his glory and his curse Ibsen held a last 
doom-session over himsdf It was but fittuig that die 
ending should be heroic and set m a heroic scene upon the 
very summit of the western heights 

* He said that he bleed the diabolic expresaon in the eyes 


L 



ClMptcr Six 

IBSEN OUR CONTEMPORARY HIS 
DRAMAS ON THE MODERN STAGE 

T he scciiic prc-cmmcncc of Ibsen Im been strikingly re- 
asserted on the English stage since the end of the second 
world war he lias now become an English classic to be 
performed in the National Theatre The growing popularity 
of the whole range of his plays on the stage and for broad- 
casting can be seen by a glance at the appendixes to volumes 
V and VI ofj W McFarlancs Oxford Ibsen (i960) All 
the mam plays have been regularly revived even the rare 
historical plays have attracted amateurs Between 1950 
and 1952 tile entire senes of the plays was broadcast by the 
BBC In 1960 simultaneously with the Oxford Ibsen the 
publication of an acting version of alt the plays was started 
by Michael Meyer 

Living theatre has so refashioned this nineteenth-century 
writer that he has emerged in something the same fashion as 
Kotts Shakespeare as " Ibsen our Contemporary and tins 
by a like process — the growing impulse of theatrical directors 
to handle literary masterpieces with greater freedom and 
sophistication The greatest success has attended hu later 
plays those in which Ibsen is nearest to Strindberg Such 
characters as Rosmer Rebekke, Hedda Solncss and Hilde 
have been developed by interpretations based on depth psycho- 
logy — ^it has already been noted in an earlier chapter that 
The Sea JVoinan can be played almost too easily as something 
very like a ease history But depth psychology has led tlie 
modern playwright and producer beyond naturalism to a 
new kind of action in the modern French Theatre of 
Cruelty (the theatre of Ionesco and Genet Artaud and 
Adamov) actors and audience arc together engaged m a 
psychodrama which involves extremes of fantasy This 
theatre m its ' magic relation to rcahty and danger involves 
the audience by surrealist techniques, by shocks and by the 
release from taboos rather than by orderly plot or narrative 

148 
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In. spite of his classic form Ibsen originally produced a not 
dissimilar effect by his shocking disregard of convention 
he challenged and was even held to liave insulted the aiiffn»nr/» 
Modern theatre thrives on insults — on provocation and evo 
cation at a level quite diHcrent from the cool and overt in- 
tellectual challenges of Ibsen Brieux or Sliaw Yet Ibsen s 
plays have proved themselves capable of transhtion into this 
modern symbolic theatrical idiom by virtue of the hidden or 
covert challenges earned by their suppressed poetry 
In 1955 when Samuel Beckett s Waiting for Godot introduced 
tbs type of drama eflcctually to the English stage a re- 
interpretation of the English dramatic classics was set going 
Current reinterpretations of Shakespeare have sometimes 
reached very startling lengths and Ibsen though less obviously 
has been affected by the movement at present centred on the 
Royal Court and Aldwydi Theatres 
Already at the begmning of the century when Ibsens 
thought was still considered advanced James Joyce indicated 
the means by which his works were eventually to escape 
from the limitations of their age and from the misconceptions 
of bs early adnurers 

If any plays demand a stage they nre the plays of Ibsen 
they are so packed with thought At some chance expression 
the mind is tortured with some question and m a flash long 
reaches of life are opened up in vista yet the vision is momen- 
tary unless we stay to ponder it It is just to prevent excessive 
pondering that Ibsen requires to be acted 

{Fortnightly Review Apnl 1900) 

The spectator himself must not be too analytically and 
consciously preoccupied with the contents of the play He 
IS totally eimaged and not merely mtcrested as a uunker or 
planner T^t lonely or buried aspect of Ibsen which speaks 
through poetic symbols or through the more primitive 
* languages of gesture grouping and stage objects springs 
into action here 
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The plays of Ibsens matuiity arc characterized by a shift 
from the fully articulate to the indirect from poetry in the 
words to poetry behind the words McFarlanc speaks of 
his inner dialogue those cxchingcs conducted belund the 
spoken word so eloquently inarticuhtc observing that 
The Wild Duck is so ordered is to give an astoundmgly 
successful illusion of perspective in dwth this largely 
through Its language the loading of it with extra and 
secretly shared significance, as when Gregers talks to Hedvig 
The loaded quahty of the presentation also — of staging 
and d^cor — ^has been investigated by John Nortliam who 
shows how the power of visual suggestion adds unspoken 
information where strict realism inhibits open statement of 
flclmg and motive nnd how therefore the production can 
help to steer the mind through many situations where 
dialogue alone presents merely a choice between conftictmg 
interpretations of Cliaracter (Jbsai s Dramatic Method 
Faber 1952, p 12) By a stage setting with some flowers 
a shawl a lamp or by some careful stage direction Ibsen 
builds emotional responses into his play that arc never overtly 
part of what is being said in the dialogue 
Sometimes in this way he can achieve great richness and 
complexity of fecUng — fusions that would not be possible 
in tlu more precise more defined medium of words For 
example m Rosmersholm I thmk that the white shawl which 
Rebekke is crocheting throughout the play and which she 
wears to her death is not merely as Dr Northam suggests 
a shroud whose colour connects it with the White Horses 
tliat are the forms of die rcturmiig dead It is also her bridal 
veil for her death is at the same time her wedding to Rosmer 
the White Horses symbols of death arc also umversal sym- 
bols of life and energy and the white waters of the mill 
race turn the wheels mat grind the corn as well as receiving 
on their tossing foam the bodies of the two sacrificial victims 
Here is a paradox and a contradiction the waters of life and 
death flow mingled together m the terror and exaltation that 
the tragedy sets free Such a paradox to be stated in words 
would demand poetry of the most concentrated sort 
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So therefore although the social challenge of R.osmer and 
Rebekke no longer makes an appeal in the intellectual terms 
that once it earned something of the same effect may be 
gamed more obscurely through the action of symbols on the 
modern stage Only the most imaginative and dramatically 
sophisticated reader however is likely to he able to create 
this effect for himself by reading the text It demands to be 
seen 

Had Ibsen written in a language more generally understood 
had he been able to rely on close verbal texture and poetic 
intensity his peculiar ability for dramatic statement for the 
words behind the words might not have developed as it 
did His initial difficulties 111 communicating to the tlicatrc 
of his exile evoked iti him that kind of theatrical language 
which loses the minimum by translation and also devdoped 
the more primitive languages of gesture colour grouping 
which do not need transhtion at all His masterly construc- 
tion which ensures that so much goes unstated is partly 
dependent on the qualities of Ins origmil language as I have 
already explained in Chapter I Yet again— by a strange 
chance — ^his particular situation though exceptional 111 his 
own day corresponds to one which is now much more 
universal 

The rapidity of social changes in our time and the failure 
of language to keep up with these changes mean that the 
loneliness and lick of communication the isolation that gave 
so unusuil a strength and ironic concentration to Ibsen have 
now become 1 common condition of the artist and indeed 
of the ordmnry man Ibsen as an c\ik anticipitcd the 
self-chosen lot of many modern poets — from Eliot and Auden 
to Thom Gunn who all chose exile 

Now It IS fo^ I walk 
Contained within my eaat 
No castle more ait off 
By reason of Us moat 
Only the sultry s coiiifli 
The mercenaries talk 
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The strut lamps visibh 
Drop »0 li^lit (»i till 
But priss luams pmifiilly 
In a yofil of fo^ arouinl 
I am coiidumiid to ht 
An mJtvidtial 

Thom Gunn Himum Condition 

To state such loneliness is by implication to transcend it 
yet the cvccptional strain involved for one who is coii- 
acinncd to be an individual is not made less thereby There- 
fore the draim because of us ippeil to deeper and more 
primitive levels of impulse to simpler ind more instinctive 
modes of expression witli its power to unite these primitive 
feelings to the dilGcolt level of articulated thought has now 
become the favourite medium of the irtist in words More 
than the novel more than the lyric the draiin speaks to our 
human condition because it can make use of a much wider 
variety of languages (or a much more complex range of 
integrative material it can also unite the separate individuals 
through their common participation in tins social art 
The heir ofjamcs Joyce is Samuel Beckett and in Beckett s 
plays as in the plays of Ardcrii Pinter and others poetic 
imagination uses a speech winch is deliberately inadequate 
As Ibsen had done tlicse writers present much of what tlicy 
liave to say in terms of stage production and of settings The 

attic of The IVild Duck may be compared with the refuge of 
Hamm and Clov in Endgame or Nora s doll s house with the 
sandhill of Happy Days ui which the heroine is buried first 
up to her waist and then up to her neck In Pinter as in Ibsen 
many characters are deeply inarticulate so that dialogue 
apparently Hat or trivial becomes loaded with implication 
which the audience and actors supply The hero and his 
tormentors in The Birthday Party depend upon exchanges 
behind the spoken word so eloquently inarticulate if no 
longer in quite the way that Ibsen s cnaracters did Pinter's 
appeal to deeper levels which is the result of greater modern 
sophistication and uisight into the workings of the mmd has 
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shifted the emphasis in the inodccn theatre towards what is 
indirectly suggested it has decreased the weight placed on 
dialogue in favour of what may be deduced from it And 
tins brings both actors and audiences into necessary collabor 
ation 

This movement towards the activity of the theatre restores 
to Ibsen s plays the force which was onguially theirs by reason 
of his handling of disturbing social problems But m addition 
the very feelings of distance whicn are now confessed by his 
nineteenth-century settings and idiom by all that belongs to 
the past may act as filters helping to adjust the audience to 
the right measure of detachment and judgment m spite of 
the direct force of the theatre In a great play the audience 
and actoLS must be drawn in but they must also and simul- 
taneously be given a measure of freedom and even of alien- 
ation 

For this purpose ccrtim modern playwrights will set their 
plays m the past rather than the present as Brecht did in 
The Lift of Galilio Sartre in Luctfir and the Lord and Camus 
in The Just The classical form of such writers brings them 
closer to Ibsen than is the Theatre of Cruelty yet I 
chink It IS the stage techniques of die latter group which have 
been chicdy responsible for the dramatic revolution of the past 
decade Now every playwright has vuic leaves m his hair 

Ibsen s own earlier and more Dionysiac play of Pur Cynt 
lends Itself to staging by contemporary techniques the mad- 
house scene can be played as virtually a miniature version of 
Peter Weiss s Murder of Marat Thanks to the modern resources 
of the theatre both Pier Cynt and Brand can become live 
drama in a sense that would have been impossible 111 Ibsen s 
own day 

A reader may be helped to elicit the poetic core of the later 
plays by the help of Ibsen s early lyrics Some of these which 
as poetry are not remarkable nave already been discussed m 
Cliapter II and translations of a number arc now given in 
an appendix It will be noticed m how many of them images 
of wounded crazed or tortured wild creatures appear land 
there are others about caged birds etc ) The power of tnesc 
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images to suggest the vulnenblc core of the individinl human 
being Ins inarticulate animal suftcring is often imdc explicit 
in simile or comment 

Ibsens close relation with Norway — wluch Ins been the 
main subject of this book — is no more of a hmdicap to a 
modern audience than tlic now distant socnl ■md mtclicctual 
problems with which Ibsen worked For there is a general 
impulse to compensate in art for the rootlcssiicss and im- 
personality of the modern city the chain of idcnticil air 
tcrinmals and assoented hotels which circles the earth Plays 
which involve an environment such as the North of England 
or the American Soutli exert a special ap^ical even on those 
who may have no acquaintance with tlic region in question 
therefore the domesticity of Ibsen s Norway which he so 
detested but could never cscipc from becomes now an asset 
rather than a limitation 

None the less Ibsen was the first dramatist to set out the 
life of the modern aty dweller as theme of a tragic play It is 
paradoxical that the wnter who first saw the dramatic poten- 
tiality that hy in the lives of bank clerks and photographers 
should belong to the least urbanized country of Western 
Europe Although in common with every other nation 
Norway is now cxpcricnang a drift to the towns her capital 
City still numbers under half a million mhabicints scattered 
round the arms of the great Oslo Fjord while Bergen (Nor- 
way s second city) contains only 120 ooo people Drama as 
Yeats observed iscssetiti'illy of the city it his flourished best 
in the capitils of Athens London Pins Berlin Moscow 

So in turmng to drama Ibsen went clean contrary to the 
literary bent of his own people which is essentially bardic 
or narrative In the little scattered villages or the upland farms 
of a rural community literature tends to the lyric or to the 
talc This remams still true of Norway — though for example 
It IS no longer true of Ireland At the Bergen National Theatre 
where Ibsen began his career in 1852 I have seen Eug&nc 
O Nelli produced with all the characters synunetrically 
grouped (turned half or full to the footlights) and for most 
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of the act seated round a large central table in the inamier 
of Victornn family photographs I have hcaid the audience 
laughing delightedly it more obvious jokes but clearly im- 
prepared for anytlung disturbing or demanding It was not 
only the lace tippets of the elderly boiir^Loises tint rcnnined 
from Ibsen s time almost tmdiaiigcd 

In the land of his birth Ibsen is still treated with a certain 
reserve Although the history of his thcatricil productions 
IS at present the subject of an investigation at the University 
of Oslo the Ibsen that is recognized at home is the now long- 
deceased inhabitant of a hcivily upholstered study or the 
formidable old lutocrat who after setting his watcli by the 
University clock walked each diy down Karl Johansgite to 
his morning coffee m die palm-decked Grand Caf($ For the 
English student of drama he has grown an altogether more 
demoniac figure dealing m primitive sacrifices m dirk cults 
chat contrast strangely with his surfia: decorum and brilliiiit 
technique Like some explorer with finely tuned instruments 
and equipment of the utmost scientific precision Ibsen ad- 
vances into the interior jungle the darkness that lies within 
the single individual the wild places of the human spirit 

The renewed thcatcicil life that Ibsen emoys has elicited 
many new translations of his plays hi idcution to the two 
complete translations which have been started a number of 
writers have essayed one or more plays and in all of these a 
direct and vivid colloquial speech has been striven for Some 
of the new versions (like James Forsyth s verse rendering of 
Brand) are extremely ficc but one 01 two are almost as 
literal as Arclicr s By an irony that might have amused Ibsen 
his own Norwegian speech has now become so out of date 
that there is talk of translating him into one of the many 
modern versions of his own language— Nynorsk or tlie later 
hybrid form which combines this with Riksmal So that 
eventually he may survive only in translation 

To the English translator Ibsen presents a variety of prob- 
lems There arc many phrases which call for no special skill 
being of the very bone and nerve of all drama — phrases such 
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as Judge Brack s People don t do such things 1 or Hjalmcr s 
despairing No no she wiu( live But a comparison of 
various interprctitions of the closing virords of rhe IVttd 
Duck will shew how much legitimate variation is possible 
Archer s version runs 

Relluui Oh life would be quite tolerable ifttr all if only we 
could get rid of the confounded duns tint keep on pestering 
us m our poverty with the claim of the ideal 

Ctegers (looking straight before him) In that ease I am glad 
my destiny is what it is 

Rcllnig May I enquire what is your destiny ? 

Gregers (going) To be the thirteenth at table 

Relling The devil it is 

McFarlanc renders the same passage 

Rellmg Oh life wouldn t be too bad if only these blessed 
people who come canvassing their ideals round everybody s 
door would leave us poor souls in peace 

Gregers (staring into space) In that case I am glad my destiny 
IS what It IS 

Relhng If I may ask — what is your destiny ? 

Gregers (turning to leave) To be the thirteenth at table 

Rellnij' The devil it is I 

Relhng s first speech is beautifully adapted by McFarlanc for 
stage speaking and his stage directions also are written for 
the actors being more precise than Archer s The latest 
translation (Rolf Fjclde s) reads 

Relling Oh life would be good in spite of all if we could 
only have some peace from those damned shysters who 
come badgering us poor people with their summons to the 
ideal* 

Gregers (staring straight ahead) In that case I m glad my destiny 
IS what It is 

Relling Beg pardon — but what is your destiny ? 

Gregers (about to leave) To be the thirteenth at the table 

Relling Oh the hell you say 
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Tins last exclamation which Farqulietson Sharp renders 
So I should imagmc and Una Ellis-Fcrmor I wonder 
seems to make a weak curtam line I should like to give it 
a slightly difTcrciit twist which depends on Gregers s view of 
his bestcmmclse the word winch everyone translates 
destiny This word can also mean simply ^ destination 
and in that moment when he stares into space I thmlc 
Gregers should appear to see a path soincdnng like a ship s 
course along winch he moves slowly off in a tranced way 
as Macbeth follows the air drawn dagger To be thirteenth 
at table means death and I think Ins words indicate that he is 
following tJic path on which he had set die hide sister with 
whom he enjoyed such deep instmctive sympathy The way 
he moves on should be suffiaent to show that he is acting 
with the kind of automatism that Julie displays at the end of 
Strindberg s play The intention is made much clearer in 
the early draft of this scene ^iven bodi by Archer and 
McFarlanc) 

Rellliig Do you think it s so important then that hfe should 
be lived ? 

Gregers I don t On the contrary But my Ate tsn t to live 
my life either I have another mission 
Retting What mission is that ? 

Gregers To be thirteenth at table (he goes) 

Retting The devil it is 

Ibsen has added Rflhng s outburst only to preapitate 
Gregers s despair The final moment belongs to Gregers as 
an actor but with tlicse varying tones and moods implied 
by his ironic questions and his final exclamation it is Relling s 
speeches that t'lx the translator Although the last line has 
been translated sometimes as mere musing sometimes as 
scorn and sometimes as surprised acceptance I would like 
to think that Relling is meant to gain a sudden insight into 
what he proposes to do by Gregers s tone and movement 
and that he acknowledges it So that I would hke some such 
words as Wliat the devil I believe you re right 1 to end 
the play Gregers the despaitmg ideahst like Juhe is given 
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the Order of Release from his cynical but clear-sighted 
companion Rclling s final lines recognizes that he can pro- 
vide no Itfe-lic no savuig fantasy for Gregers who is 
therefore given the only form of support tint the doctor enn 
now supply The examuntion of such a passage serves to 
shew that close reading can still extract new meanings from 
Ibsen such as are characteristic of poetry nther than of prose 
It IS the poetic quality of his imagination which oilers to 
the actor and to the attentive reader alike an opportunity to 
enter the work and rc-hve it from within thus by an ever- 
renewed act of creation making it into something that is 
reborn with cacli occasion 

Tlie power of generating new and valid imaginative ex- 
perience IS the cause of Ibsen s continuing stage success It 
has been suggested that this is due to those qualities which his 
relative linguistic isolation forced upon him and which cor- 
respond to the common situation of the artist at the present 
day Hence those hardships and challenges which circum- 
stances imposed have proved the means to ensure that his 
work survives with reputation as great as ever if indeed it 
has not been enhanced m the course of the century that has 
now elapsed since m 1864 he quitted Norway for Italy and 
fame 



APPENDIX 
Twelve Poems from Ibsen 

The first eight poems arc included for their relation to particular 
plays the last four as autobiographical confessions 




I 


The Vtston of the High Fjelb 
(Ongmally written for % labUau vivmt compare Pea Gynl) 

The dales he In the summer night 
Under long shadows blind 
A tossing sea surrounds the height 
Driven by the evening wind 
There the cloud waves welter grey 
No more the sight tan rest 
On the high glacier which by day 
Looks out to dwellings far away 
With sungold on its crest 

But in the mist of waves afre — 

Gold splendour and ambergreece — 

The crags through this far sea pierce holier 

A realm of joy and peace 

The great gier-^agle sailing by 

Like a ship far far abroad 

Beyond in sable panoply 

The trolls array stands threatiiiin^ly 

Turned to the West and Cod, 

Dark neath the glacier s pendant nm 
Cowdied and eheese^hut hide, 

Snows gUttenng-whte heights purple-dim 

Surround it far and wide 

The dwellers in that quiet home 

Remote mid rock and streams 

Know heaven as a more spacious dome 

Friended by warmer beams 

The saeter girl in silence stays 
With glow and shadow barred 
z6i 
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The earnest charm that holds her gaze 
No Veil oj words Itas blurred 
She knows not where she would aspire 
What name the place may bear— 

But from the glacier and the byre 
Launches Into the sunsets fre — 

Does she find harbour there ? 

The mountain life alas how brief 
In the sacter under the scree 
Soon in a snow cloak folded stiff 
Will cowshed and cheese hut he 
Thai by the stove sit down and hold 
Your wonted winter ways 
Your wool to spin and hemp to fold — 
One vision of sunset s mountain gold 
This winter life repays 


u 

The Miner 

(Compare John Gabriel Borknian) 

Tunnel burst with boom and crash 
Before my hammer s heavy smash I 
Deeper still my way I bore 
Till I hear the ring of ore 

Deep mthin the hills waste night 
Treasures beckon rich and bright 
Diamonds and precious gems 
Amid the gold^vein s brandling stems 

And in the depth below u peaa 
That was and is and shall not cease 
Burst my way then heavy hammer 
To the heart s deep-hidden diamber I 
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Once a W I too u>as 
LTirrfc r fteauen s star ranked array 
I trad tht spnn^lmi s Jiotpery tvays 
And bore a child s peace m my gaze 

Day s splendour I no more recall 
Undtr the midnights murky pall 
Nor song nor rustle oj the trees 
Within my tempk s cai this 

When to these depths 1 jirst mas brought 
The spirits of the deep I thought 
In innocence shall answer gii e 
To the blank riddle how to Ine 

Not a spirit will reveal 
What so sorely I must fiel 
Ne er a gleam of light around 
Neer a glow from underground 

Have I failed to follow here 
This way on towards the Clear ? 

Rays will blind niy dazzled eyes 
If to the heights 1 seek to rise 

No in the deep down must I bore 
There is peace far evermore 
Burst my way then heavy hammer 
To the heart s deep hidden chamber I 

Blow on liaiiinnr-blow I shower 
To my lifetimes Jinal hour 
Without a single streak of inomiiig 
Without the acliievmeiU of the daivnmg 
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m 

The Stormy Petrd 

(Compare 77ie fVtid Diitk) 

Where the Petrel breeds landfall « far to seek — 

So I heard an old sea captain speak 

The blind driving spray on her wings is blown 
She sinks not but treads the long rollirs down 

With the sea down she sinks with the sea does she nse 
Jit dead calm shes mute in the storm she cries 

Half flying ha^-sivinmuig she weathirs the swell 
As dreamers touch heaven are cast into hell 

Too light for the billow too heavy for air — 

Btrd-witiged words of the poet our sorrow u there I 

Yes and the worst is — in clever men s eyes 
Most of Its only an old salt s lies 


IV 

The Elder Duck 

(Compare The Wild Duck) 

The Eider diuk breeds by Norway j shore , 

He haunts the edge of the blue grey fjord 

He tears from his bleeding breast the down 
To build hts nest both s^t and warm 

But the ^ordside jishertnan savage churl 
Plunders the nest to the last soft curl 
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The Jidter is hard ycl the bird hues warm 
For again hi ndll pluck his breast of down 

And plundered again he will build in a cleft 
And line the nest with the feathers lift 

But rob him thrice of his last poor mite 
He spreads his wings to the young spring night 

Breasts the mist bleeding and sheers in a run 

To the South to the South to the coasts of the Sun I 


V 

Mind s-Might 

(Compare Ulfhcim m When IVe DeaJ Awaltm) 

Hear how an aiiinuil tamer will set 

Out to teach a ted hear what it shall not forget 

In a brewers kettle he binds the brute 
Sets kindling under and puts fire to t 

Meanwlitle he plays a Jolly air 
Enjoy your life I to the roasting bear 

Pam fuses the brute s feelings all to a lump — 

He cannot stand he must dance and Jump 

Henceforth if that melody ever is played him 
He feels a datimg devil invade him 

I myself in the vat once found a seat 
With full orchestra and pretty good heat 


That tune 1 singed rather more than my hide 
And the memory will not be laid aside 
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So now if an echo of those days I feel 
Its as if I were taid upon glowing steel 

As a stab to the root of the nail it will pierce — 
Straightway I must daiici on the feet of a verse 


VI 

Blue Print 

(Compare Bygmester Sotness) 

That night when ttt print I Jirst saw my verse appear I 

As if it were but yesterday it stands out sharp and clear 

In my poor little saiictiini clouded in tobacco haze 

There I sat adreaimiig puffing drunk with glory and self praise 

I ll build a castle in the clouds shall rule the Northern sky 
With a Great Hall and a Lesser Hall blazinii brilliantly 
The Great Hall shall give shelter to Norway s Hero~Bard 
The Lesser Hall do service youthful maidenhood to guard 

Thought and object were most strikingly concordant I Later though 
The Master gahmig sanity discord began to grow 
In the lunatic sky castli — the Great Hall dwindled shrunk 
While the Lesser Hall disintegrate in shapeless ruin sunk 


VII 

With a Water Lily 

(Compare Atta in Little Byolf) 

See beloved what I bring 
The flower with the pure white wing 
Borne upon the quiet stream 
Swimnimg iii a ^iiigtide dream 
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fVouU you give it Jilting rest 
Beloved wear it at your breast 
There the haves will rest above 
Deep waters sliding still and smooth 

Child beware the tarn-fed stream 
Deadly deadly there to dream 
In feigned sleep Nikkeii hirks below 
Overhead the lilies grow 

Child thy breast s a tamfid stream 
Deadly deadly there to dream 
Overhead the lilies qrow 
In feigned ship Neliken lurks below 

vin 

Burnt Ships 

He turned Ins prow 
And steered from the North 
Seeking lighter gods 
He ventured forth 

The beacons of Snow^land 
In the sea sank wavering 
The lure of the Sun Coast 
Calmed all hts craving 

He burnt hts ships. 

The smoke blue black 
Like a cloud bridge streamed 
North'-wards and back 

To the huts of the Snow-land 
From the Sun Coast bright 
A lonely horseman 
Rides north each night 
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IX 

To my Fnaid the Revolutionary Orator 

You say tvith ihi Tories ts where 1 belong 
I am what I have bien my whole life long 

I am t aecept change that shifts bricL by brick-— 
Knock down the house and I ll join yon quick 

There s only one n volution I know of 
That didn t in action decline and go off 

The first and most glorious-~il s imdirstood 
Naturally that I rffer to the Flood 

Yet even then Lucifer missed his effect — 

Noah seized the dictatorship you ll recollect 

Let us set to work as radicals then I 

It needs thought and action the tongue and the pen 

You flood the world to its high water mark 
Aid 1 11 be delighted to sink you the Ak 


X 

Portrait of the Artist at Home 

The house was still the street seemed dead 
The lamp where I sat was shrouded 
The room in deep diode was enveloped 
A the children came greeting with nodded heaiF 
Me in Havana-smoke cloud^ 

^ A nod it i polite fonti of gieeting m Norway No words are needed I 
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My ivinqid chtidreii a^am are here 
LtPt ly lasses and lads tn Unions I 
Chubs as after a bath gloived clear — 

Hey pnslo I how wtid and filad we tones 
rhrough all the diltglitful regions I 

But just as the game was at its best 
I chanced to look ui the mirror 
There stood a steady and sober guest 
With steel grey eyes and close-biittotied vest 
And flit slippers or I m iii error 

Then fill a weight on my lively rout 
Thumb stuck in mouth one stares 
Another stands a lumpish lout 
For the pertest lad as you know is put out 
If a stranger appears unawares 

XI 

The Kirk 

With toil wrought the King 
Through the daylights hours 
Under night s dark wing 
Pick and crowbar ring 
Wielded by dark powers 

Rose the spire-crowned kirk 
In Its arrowy pride 
Neath the royal work 
Worming trolls still lurk — 

They wrought side by side 

Sunlit or benighted 
There were crowds tis true 
The bright day iinblighted 
To the dark was united — 

They were one not two 
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XII 

Stars m Nibulac 

My coHiel-^rack sttertd ut a hue 
Through imply sptuc w siarth of home 
Winch rigms saw a stran^r cotiie 
UiihokeJ for guest of Aiulroimdas stgu 

Won! bearir down to our anciiut earth 
From out tin high siliuas afar 
Wliire Chaos crystallized Into a star 
The Law if Cohesion had given U birth 

An mfortned mass whirled roimd in my mind 
With scattered forces paths that diverged, 

No magnetic Impulse an orbit urged 
Nor drove me the central peace to find 

But when I stood out in the silence afar 
J weighed up all (hat had come to be 
I weighed up what I myself could ste — 

The hght-mist coiling and shrunk to a star 

I had faith in my light mist s shapeless blaze 
Unjarmed sweeping North on a lawless course 
I believed w the law of Cohesion s force 
And the lustrous planets steady rays 
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